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Big-hearted host city 
Western Canada's wonderland 



FDR THE SELF-EMPLDYED 



A SEP-IRA could 
mean big savings for 
your retirement. . . 



Not to mention your 
'95 tax return. 



You could still be in for some 



big savings this tax season. 




Because, as a small business owner or self-employed person, 
you can make tax-deductible contributions of up to 15% 
of earned income this year — as much as $22,500 per 
participant — with the Fidelity SEP-IRA. 1 But to save on 1995 
taxes you must set-up and fund your SEP-IRA by your 1995 
tax filing deadline, usually April 15. 



With a SEP-IRA any retirement earnings grow tax-deferred 



until withdrawn. And we've waived the sales charges on 
more than 20 stock funds for retirement investors when you 
invest through certain Fidelity retirement plans, 2 such as the 
Fidelity SEP-IRA. 

Setting up your plan is simple. To get started, just call our 
toll-free number to speak with a Retirement Specialist, or 
visit us at one of our conveniently located investor centers. 




Ask for your free SEP-IRA fact kit. 



Fidelity 
investments* 



1-800-544-5373 http://www.fid-inv.com 



To join America Online: Call 1-800-706-5577 for 10 free hours. 

2(1/7185.001 

Call for a free SEP-IRA Fact Kit and a current fund prospectus with more complete information, including charges and expenses. 
Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 

'The maximum compensation on which contributions can be based is currently $ 150,000. ^is offer applies to certain fidelily retirement plans marketed and 
distributed directly by Fidelily. Fidelity Magellan"' Fund, Fidelily New Millennium™ Fund, and Fidelity Select Portfolios 8 are excluded. Call for details. 
Fidelity Distributors Corporation. 82 Devonshire St., Boston. MA 02109. 
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Photo finish — Last July, Alberta Rotarians' efforts to promote the Calgary Con- 
vention also resulted in the first-ever "dead heat' finish of the 72-year-old 
Calgary Stampede Range Land Derby chuck wagon race. The history-making 
wagons were sponsored by Prudential Steel and — The Rotarians! 



This month's cover captures the 
thrill and thunder of a chuck- 
wagon race at the Calgary Exhibi- 
tion & Stampede. A rodeo, carnival, 
music festival, and agricultural fair 
all rolled into one, the annual event 
lives up to its billing as the "Great- 
est Outdoor Show on Earth." This 
year's Stampede, to be held from 5 
to 14 July (see page 24), comes on 
the heels (or hooves) of the 1996 
R.I. Convention (23-26 June). 

A special performance of the re- 
nowned stampede is certain to en- 
tertain participants at Rotary's 87th 
annual gathering, and part of a 
convention agenda that includes 
major speakers, Rotary business, 
workshops, and hospitality func- 
tions. Special exhibits will spotlight 
Humanitarian Service Projects and 
"Rotary in Canada," and precon- 
vention activities include the In- 
ternational Institute, meetings on 
Rotaract and Youth Exchange, and 
for the first time, a Rotary Volun- 
teers seminar. 

Make plans now to join R.I. 
President Herbert G. Brown and 
fellow Rotarians at Calgary's Stam- 
pede Roundup Centre and the Ca- 
nadian Airlines Saddledome to 
celebrate the 1995-96 R.I. theme, 



"Act with Integrity, Serve with 
Love, Work for Peace." Please note 
that after 31 March, registration 
will be accepted only at the conven- 
tion site and at a higher rate. Forms 
are available from your club's "On 
To Calgary" chair (or, in North 
America, from the new R.I. Fax 
Back service: 503/721-3094). They 
should be postmarked by the dead- 
line dates. 



Home on the World Wide Web: 

The Calgary Convention now has a 
site on the World Wide Web of the 
Internet, the global computer net- 
work. The site provides Rotarians 
and their guests with timely infor- 
mation about the Calgary Conven- 
tion and area attractions. 

The home page features a city 
skyline, the Rotary emblem, and 
the Calgary Convention logo, fol- 
lowed by pages containing updates 
on the events, registration informa- 
tion, and local Rotary contacts. It 
also highlights a variety of things 
to see and do in Calgary and else- 
where in Alberta. The Calgary Con- 
vention's address on the Web is 
http://www.cia.com/ rotary/. 

Calgary Convention attendees 
suddenly drawn by the aroma of 
fresh beef roasting over a charcoal 
fire are likely to follow their noses 
to what looks like a full-service bar- 
becue (see photo) staffed by mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Calgary. 
This portable set-up will be a smaller 
version of the fundraising operation 
the club operates during the annual 
Calgary Stampede, and throughout 
the year for businesses and other 
groups that conduct outdoor social 
events in the Calgary area. 

For more than 35 years, Calgary 
Rotarians have raised funds by ca- 
[continued on page 4] 




A mouth-watering barbecue catered by the Rotary Club of Calgary raised more 
than C$60,000 at the 1995 Calgary Stampede. Rotarians will exhibit their por- 
table fundraising food operation at the Calgary Convention (see item). 
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Official Souvenirs 

While you're in Calgary for the Rotary International 
Convention, why not get into the Stampede Spirit - by visiting 
our main Stampede Souvenir store in the Round-up Centre. 

There's no better place to lasso a grear selection of authentic 
Stampede souvenirs: T-shirts, sweatshirts, sweaters, jackets, ball 
caps, lapel pins, glassware, bolo ties, key chains... and many more 
unique items! 

And to capture your group's memories, the Calgary Stampede 
Merchandising Department can customize your name or logo on a 
wide variety of the items we carry. We'll even have them ready as 
soon as you arrive in Calgary - so you're into the spirit right away! 

If you would like to order in advance call our Merchandise 
Department, or if you can't be here, but would still like a souvenir, 
we can arrange to send something your way (by pony express or 
otherwise). 

Have a hoot-hoUeriri good time at the convention - and 
plan to join us at the Greatest Outdoor Show on Earth! 

For further information please call: 

Steve Foster 
Stampede Merchandise Manager 

(403) 261-0543 or toll free 
1-800-661-1260 or write 
P.O. Box 1060, Station M, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2P 2K8 
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THE MEMBERSHIP ISSUE 



Attention-grabber — The 

cover of the October/No- 
vember 1995 Rotary Maga- 
zine, the regional publication 
for Rotarians in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, effectively 
conveys Rotary's quest for 
continued membership 
growth. The issue featured 
an article by Past R.I. B.I. 
President and Past R.I. Di- 
rector Roy Whitby, now a 
member of the 1995-96 R.I. 
Membership Task Force. 

can help us by providing 
any information or his- 
torical materials per- 
taining to Paul's life, 
including personal ex- 
periences involving him 
or his wife, Jean. Recol- 
lections and other materi- 
als may be sent to Pamela 
Cohen, Rotary Interna- 
tional, 1560 Sherman Av- 
enue, Evanston, IL 60201, 
U.S.A. 



[By the way . . .from page 2] 
tering such functions (including 
breakfasts) ranging from 100 to 
10,000 guests. In addition to slow- 
roasting top quality beef over char- 
coal in specially designed ovens, 
the Rotarians provide supplies 
such as plates, cutlery, and napkins, 
and even handle the clean-up. Their 
efforts have benefited a variety of 
Calgary organizations including the 
city's zoological society, battered 
women's shelters, and the Alberta 
Children's Hospital. 

A. A. Modena of the Rotary Club of 
Bluefield, West Virginia, U.S.A., 
alerted us to an error in the article 
Group Study Exchange — 30 Years Old 
and Growing Stronger of the Novem- 
ber 1995 issue. Rotarian Modena 
led a Group Study Exchange team 
from District 7550 in the United 
States to District 2780 in Japan in 
April 1995. He points out that Dis- 
trict 7550 is in West Virginia, not 
New Jersey. We also reported incor- 
rectly that the visit occurred in 
1994. Our apologies for mislaying 
Rotarian Modena and his team in 
time and place. 

• We also neglected to acknowl- 
edge the Rotarian who designed 
the lovely logo for the Russian Peace 
Forum in Anchorage, Alaska, 
U.S.A. — Josef Princiotta of Anchor- 
age. Besides effectively conveying 




The Object of Rotary is to encourage 
and foster the ideal of service as a basis of 
worthy enterprise and, in particular, to 
encourage and foster: 

FIRST. The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service; 

SECOND. High ethical standards in 
business and professions; the recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying of each Rotar- 
ian's occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society; 

THIRD. The application of the ideal of 
service in each Rotarian's personal, busi- 
ness, and community life; 

FOURTH. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional persons united in 
the ideal of service. 



the meeting's significance on printed 
materials, Josef's logo appeared on 
shirts and cups that were sold to de- 
fray the host club's expenses. 

We're making plans to commem- 
orate, during 1997, the 50th anni- 
versary of the death of Rotary 
founder Paul P. Harris. Rotarians 



— Will White, for the editors 



Accommodating Rotarians in Calgary 

There are 9,000 hotel rooms in Calgary and another 3,000 in the 
nearby resort towns of Banff, Canmore, and Kananaskis. But with 
more than 12,000 Rotarians and their guests already registered for 
the 1996 R.I. Convention, housing might get tight. 

To ensure that everyone finds a place to stay, the Calgary Con- 
vention Host Committee is reviving a housing plan their city's 
Tourist and Convention Bureau developed for the thousands of 
visiting spectators during the 1988 Winter Olympics. Under that 
plan, more than 2,500 Calgary residents had their homes in- 
spected, approved, and registered as "bed and breakfast" accom- 
modations. 

The Host Committee is developing a list of housing criteria and 
has already identified 500 rooms that can serve as an alternative to 
hotels during the convention. In addition, the committee has made 
arrangements with the City of Calgary Transit Authority to carry 
all convention registrants free of charge on all city buses or light 
rail vehicles. 

Watch for specific information on this special housing program 
in our next issue, or in a future issue of the Rotary regional maga- 
zine serving your country. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 

GEORGE WASHINGTON'S LIFE 



■>IN HIS OWN WORDS 



Explorer • Architect • Inventor • Landscape Designer • A 
Farmer who Managed a Staff of 400 • President of a Canal 
Company • Road Builder, Miller and Distiller •The First to 
Survey the Greater part of Virginia 



Our nation's first 
president left 
behind an invalu- 
able trove of letters, diaries 
and papers. From these 
vivid, first-person accounts 
emerge George Washington's 
story — told largely by him- 
self. All Cloudless Glory cuts 
through the confusion, conflict 
and revisionist biography 
enveloping our nation's first chief 
executive. 

You'll encounter a youthful, vigor- 
ous Washington, one not yet trans- 
formed into the stately nation-builder he 
would become. 

The real Father of Our 
Country — even MORE 
impressive than the legend 

A budding military leader and states- 
man, the young Washington excelled far beyond even 
the brightest of his own day — of any day. 



Discover a charming 
young gendeman 
equally at home 
with frontiersmen 
and French aristo- 



crats. 




i Learn the ingrained habits of a voracious 
reader. Steeped in history, classics and military 
science, he absorbed writers as diverse as 
Goldsmith, Voltaire, Sterne, Adam Smith 
and Arthur Young. 

• Marvel at how Washington 
tenaciously fought against — and 
learned from — the French and 
k Indians, all the while taking orders 
from bungling British generals. 

0 Observe the seemly conduct of 
a well-disciplined man who by 
age 21 was commissioned a 
major in the Virginia militia 
and within a year became its 
commander-in-chief. 

A handsome 591-page, 7x10 hardcover, this 
impressive volume also includes ten pages of 
exquisite hand-drawn maps, 16 pages of 
photographs and beautiful end papers. 



RECEIVE THIS $40 BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE! HERE'S HOW 




INSTANT SAVINGS! Juin today and get this book free, you. pay only shipping and handling. 'lTien take 
up to two years to buy tour more books at regular low Club prices (20-50% below retail!). After you haw 
paid tor your four hooks, your membership can be ended bv vou or the club- Plus vou will also get oppor- 
tunities to buy from our list of Supcrbargain books that the Club regularly offers. These books are offered 
at 70-95% discounts!! (Sony, Supcrbargain books don't count toward your book commitment.) 

FREE BULLETIN! At least 13 times a year you will receive the Club Bulletin packed with the kind of 
books you will want to read and own. Each bulletin will describe a Featured Selection chosen just for 
our members. Also included arc a number of alternate selections about politics, religion, home school- 
ing and other areas ot interest to conservatives. 

SHOP AT HOME CONVENIENCE! .When you receive your Bulletin you will have the chance to exam- 
ine the many books of interest and read reviews for each. If you want to receive the Featured Selection, 
do nothing and it will be sent to you. If you don't want the Featured Selection or \-ou would like an 
alternate selection, simply indicate \wur wishes on the handy card enclosed with your Bulletin and 
return it before the deadline date. CBC is an easy- way to build your conservative library from the com- 
fort of your own home. 

100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If vou are not completely satisfied with any book, return it and 
receive a complete refund. Plus, you will always have at least ten days to make your decision to receive 
the Featured Selection. If you ever have less than ten days, vou simply return the book at Club expense 
for a full refund. One membership per household please. 



33 Oakland Avenue • Harrison, N.Y. 10528 RTN-01 

YESI Please enroll mc in the Conservative Book Club according to the membership plan 
outlined in this ad. Send me AH Cloudleu Glory for free, I pay only shipping and handling. I agree 
to buy just four more books at regular low Club prices within the next two years. 

Name 



Address. 



City 



. State. 



. Zip 



Although I am free to choose from any category, I'm most interested in: 

□ Politics/Government □ Religion C ^~EAGLE 



□ Children/Home Schooling □ Business/Economics 



jVhs Book Clubs, Inc. 

An Eagle Piihhshmti Omipam 



manager's memo 



Self-deception equals 
business suicide 

BY MARC RICHELIEU 

"Personal problems at work." 
Not a phrase likely to bring joy to 
the heart of the average business 
manager. In fact, compared to cheer- 
ing sentiments like "increased prof- 
its" and "improved efficiency," 
"personal problems at work" is 
likely to be relegated to the "any 
other business" position on the men- 
tal agenda. 

Unfortunately, several recent 
studies have shown that this meth- 
od of prioritising is becoming in- 
creasingly inappropriate to the 
needs of the modern corporation. 
In an era of hard competition, com- 
panies are making all possible 
efforts to remove flaws in manage- 
ment and production. Many are 
now coming to a conclusion that 
might have seemed obvious in the 
past, but has taken a back seat in 
recent years: namely, that all con- 
siderations of profit and efficiency 
are tied in with the well-being of 
the workforce. Employees who are 
unhappy or unwell cannot perform 
at their full potential, and so the 
company becomes inefficient and 
loses money. 

Many businesses seem to think 
that they can simply get rid of em- 
ployees who are not performing 
well — due to stress or other forms 
of mental ill health — and solve the 
productivity problem by replacing 
the inefficient workers. They're 
very sorry to have to have let them 
go, of course, but it's the economy, 
competition, hard times, and so on; 
so what else could they do? 

Quite a few things, as it happens. 
To begin with, companies eager to 
give the heave-ho to workers with 
personal problems could consider 
the cost of having to recruit and 
train new employees, who may 
well be less experienced than the 
ones being replaced. They could in- 
vestigate whether it is a problem 
with the company's working condi- 
tions or job specifications that is 
causing the employee to under- 
perform — there is no point in re- 



placing the staff member if the 
same problem is going to occur 
again. And if it were a truly for- 
ward-looking company, it could 
provide counselling on a regular 
basis to identify problems before 
they become serious, even if they 
are related more to the employee's 
home life than to the company it- 
self. 

This could mean improving train- 
ing for in-house personnel staff, 
many of whom are currently 
viewed as unapproachable on mat- 
ters such as mental health, because 
of the social stigma that such prob- 
lems carry. Many companies are 
now going a step further. They ac- 
knowledge that human-resources 
staff, as members of the close-knit 



". . . all considerations 
of profit 
and efficiency 
are tied in with the 
well-being of the 
workforce." 



office community, are inappropri- 
ate for dealing with confidential 
personal matters that require im- 
partial counselling. So these en- 
lightened companies hire teams of 
independent counsellors (on a tem- 
porary or long-term basis) to inves- 
tigate workplace problems. 

To some, this sounds like an in- 
appropriate commitment on the 
company's part. Why should busi- 
nesses have to deal with problems 
other than, say, flawed shift pat- 
terns or poor staff-management re- 
lations? Well, the trouble is that 
even company-related problems 
are not currently being dealt with 
as well as they might be. Some 
businesses are coming to realise 
this. And when they do see that the 
mechanism for improving internal 
problems of this kind needs to be 
improved, they often come to the 
conclusion that structural change 
alone is not enough. The only way 
to make a real impact on the or- 



ganisation's finances is by intro- 
ducing wide-ranging assistance 
programmes for employees. 

After all, most companies are 
now fairly good about dealing with 
employees who are suffering from 
physical illness or injury. Workers 
are often provided with financial 
assistance during long-term ab- 
sences due to cancer, for example. 
Cynics might say that the reason 
for this is that there is a legal in- 
centive for treating physically sick 
employees well, and keeping an 
eye on employees' safety. In the 
case of repetitive strain injury, for 
example, a large number of people 
have successfully sued their em- 
ployers for negligence. 

However, many managers are 
still unaware that a similar incen- 
tive now exists for companies also 
to monitor their employees' mental 
welfare. Recent changes in statutory 
sick pay regulations and the codes of 
best practice for stress in the work- 
place have strong legal implications 
for employers. Businesses that ig- 
nore the issue of personal problems 
in the workplace do so at their peril, 
because if they continue to avoid in- 
vesting in their employees' mental 
well-being, it could cost them dearly. 

John Ward, chairman of the Con- 
federation of British Industry /Scot- 
land, agrees: "Studies indicate that 
up to 30 percent of any given work- 
force can have personal problems 
affecting their job performance right 
now. To ignore this fact and its finan- 
cial implications, or fail to act on it, 
can be business suicide for the small- 
to-medium size company." 

Investment in employees is an in- 
vestment in the company balance 
sheet. It is time for more businesses 
to take a long-term view of employ- 
ment strategy, and develop a sys- 
tem of priorities that is truly ap- 
propriate for the 1990s. 

• Marc Richelieu is on the staff of Ge- 
nii Associates, a group that provides 
employee assistance programs and 
works in partnership with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. This article was first published 
in Rotary, the regional magazine for 
Great Britain and Ireland, and is re- 
printed by permission. 
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your letters 



Letter from a young admirer 

Following is a letter received byR.l. 
President Herbert G. Brown: 

I am a 13-year-old eighth grader 
from California, U.S.A. Last sum- 
mer I worked for my father in the 
printing business. But the greatest 
experience I had was going to 
Dad's Rotary club and learning 
about Rotary. I went to at least 15 
Rotary Club of Eureka meetings 
and visited many other clubs in the 
area. My great-grandfather was a 
Rotarian, my grandfather was a 
district governor, and my father, 
Lane Strope, is a past president of 
the Eureka club. 

I have been studying Rotary for a 
while now, and everything I have 
heard, read, or seen has been total- 
ly great. I think Rotary is the best 
way to serve. With so many mem- 
bers, all who are good people, all 
over the world, it can do huge things 
like making the world polio free. 

I also met Cameron L. Reeves, 
1995-96 governor of R.I. District 



5130, from Lakeport, California. He 
made a speech about challenging Ro- 
tarians to be the best club ever in this 
community. He asked each club 
member to be the best Rotarian that 
you can be. I think that if all Rotar- 
ians were the best, we would have 
even more dramatic results. 
— SETH STROPE 

Eureka, California, U.S.A. 

• President Brown replied: 

"I am particularly pleased that you 
are learning about Rotary. In fact, 
right now you probably know more 
about Rotary than many Rotarians. 
Naturally, we hope that when the time 
is appropriate, some club will invite 
you to become a Rotarian. Somehow I 
feel that that will definitely happen. 

It is especially commendable that 
you note that the purpose of Rotary is 
to serve. It is true that we enjoy our 
fellowship and zve uphold high stan- 
dards in businesses and professions, 
but our main business is service — ser- 
vice with love! 

Let's plan to meet at the Convention!" 



Fog stories 

I enjoyed The Mystery and Menace 
of Fog [November]. Because of the 
famous London fog, a great charac- 
ter-building movement came to the 
United States. 

In the early 1900s, American pub- 
lisher William D. Boyce got lost in 
London's "pea soup." A boy guided 
him to his hotel, but when Boyce 
offered a reward, the boy refused it, 
saying that he couldn't take money 
for a good deed. 

Intrigued, Boyce investigated 
the new "Scouting" movement to 
which the boy belonged. When he 
returned to the U.S., he discussed it 
with a number of influential men. 
That "good turn" done in the fog 
eventually led to the founding of 
the Boy Scouts of America, which 
was chartered in 1910. 

— BRUCE MCMAHON, Rotarian 
Wallingford, Vermont, U.S.A. 

• For a decade, a volcano on the is- 
land of Hawaii, U.S.A., has erupted 



Business Center 
R.L Convention, Calgary 

Providing delegates with two useful services: 

Office services - Opportunities to meet with businesses - 

Wc plan an area in the House of Friendship Here is where we need your help. Would you be 

equipped with message centre, fax and telephones interested in making business contacts within District 

so that you can keep in touch while attending the 5360 while at the convention? If so, please contact 

conference. These services will be available the address/fax listed below and we will endeavor 

throughout the conference on a fec-for-service to prearrange such meetings within the industry 



sectors indicated. 



Major Industrial Sectors: 

• oil & gas • agriculture • food processing • forest products • hi - technology • medical 
• environmental engineering • distribution & warehousing • financial services 



If you would like to meet business leaders while you're in Calgary, please respond promptly by facsimile or 
mail today to: 

Host Committee, 1996 R.1. Convention 
Suite 1220, 10201 Southport Road S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2W 4X9 
Fax: (403) 252-8742 
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periodically. Molten lava flows 
down the hills and into the sea on 
one shore. When a southern wind 
blows steam and fumes back across 
the island, a phenomenon we call 
"vog" occurs. 

Should the southerly winds re- 
main for several days, a layer of 
vog covers the entire chain of Ha- 
waiian Islands. It's not pleasant, 
and only clears when trade winds 
from the north blow it away. Scien- 
tists say that until the eruption 
ends, we will be subject to occa- 
sional days and weeks of vog. 
— SUE G. TEEHAN, Rotarian 
Waianae Coast, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

• When a heavy fog rolled into 
Toronto from Lake Ontario in No- 
vember 1962, the last nine minutes of 
the Grey Cup, the Canadian Football 
League Championship, were post- 
poned until the next day. We now 
refer to it as the 1962 Fog Bowl. 

The Canadian Football League is 
now an international league with 
five U.S. teams. The Baltimore (Mary- 
land, U.S.A.) Stallions defeated the 
Calgary Stampeders in the 1995 
Grey Cup. 

—BOB ARSCOTT, Rotarian 
Chartered accountant 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Mush! 

The portraits of dogs in A Race 
Across Alaska [October] were espe- 
cially enjoyable. Media coverage 
of sled dog events often doesn't 
mention the participants' individual 
"personalities." 

Mushing magazine, a bimonthly 
publication, provides year-round 
information and entertainment on 
sled dog sports worldwide. For sub- 
scription information, telephone 
907/479-0454 or write P.O. Box 149, 
Ester, AK 99725-0149, U.S.A. 

For those interested in dogsled 
tours or instruction, "The Directory of 
Dogsled Adventure" is a free listing 
of tour outfitters in many parts of the 
United States and Canada. To obtain 
a copy, send a business-size, self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Mushing 
magazine. 

—DIANE HERRMANN 
Managing Editor 
Mushing magazine 
Ester, Alaska, U.S.A. 



Space shuttle an 
environmental concern? 

The stratosphere takes the strain 
[Earth Diary, October] asked if pol- 
lution from high-flying aircraft thins 
the ozone layer. 

This raises another question. A 
space shuttle releases large amounts 
of combustible products during blast- 
off and approach to orbit. What effect 
does this have on the stratosphere? 
—HUGH A. LINDSAY, Rotarian 

Physician 

Morgantown, West Virginia, U.S.A. 

Marrow testing: 
a good club project 

Re Making Bone Marrow an Interna- 
tional Tissue [September], my Rotary 
club held its fourth marrow-testing 
drive in October 1995. Since our first 
drive in June 1993, we have added 
approximately 1,800 potential do- 
nors to the National Bone Marrow 
Registry. 

Since most volunteers don't have 
the financial resources, we test at 
no charge. The drives also help to 
educate the general public about 
the cause. 

The National Registry has climbed 
to 1.7 million potential donors. I 
hope that Rotarians will help to add 
another million. 

—CLIFF SHANDLE, Rotarian 
Mentor, Ohio, U.S.A. 

PolioPlus marches on 

At the Crossroads of Polio Eradica- 
tion [November] gave a good pic- 
ture of our wonderful experience 
in Turkey. I hope it will increase 
awareness of our PolioPlus goal 
among all Rotarians. 

We are preparing a "mopping 
up" exercise in southern Romania 



for March and April, 1996. As in 
Bulgaria last spring, it will princi- 
pally target immunization of Roma 
("gypsy") ethnic groups. The Ro- 
tary Foundation of Rotary Interna- 
tional has already approved this 
project to vaccinate approximately 
800,000 children. 

—MARIO P. GRASSI 
Past District Governor 
Chairman, Central and 
Eastern European 
PolioPlus Committee, R.l. 
Lugano, Sivitzerland 

A TR fumble 

The photo caption with The Ro- 
tary Lombardi Award [December] 
identified finalist Tedy Bruschi with 
Arizona State University, our arch 
rival. Tedy represents the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

—JAMES F. PFENNING, Rotarian 
Green Valley, Arizona, U.S.A. 

• We do indeed apologize — to Tedy 
Bruschi, the University of Arizona, 
and all U of A Wildcat fans. —EDS. 

Planning ahead 

The Most Important Letter You May 
Ever Write [Executive Lifestyle, De- 
cember], recommended writing a 
letter about one's wishes for final 
care and the location of valuable 
papers. It can be updated annually 
and its location shared with the in- 
tended readers. 

Funeral directors offer outlines 
for the same purpose. The guides 
organize one's thoughts in a thor- 
ough manner and are usually avail- 
able from funeral directors as a 
public service. 

—GEORGE W. SHANNON, Rotarian 
Funeral director 

Fort Worth-South, Texas, U.S.A. 



LETTERS— AND E-MAIL— WELCOME 

We welcome your comments about articles published in the magazine, 
and invite you to share them with us via E-mail through CompuServe or 
the Internet. Send your E-mail notes to Managing Editor Charles Pratt 
(75457.3577@compuserve.com). 

Mail letters (by post) to "Your Letters," THE ROTARIAN, One Rotary Cen- 
ter, 1560 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IL 60201, U.S.A., or fax them to us at 
847/866-9732. 

Sorry, but we can't acknowledge every letter or E-mail note. Please re- 
strict your comments to magazine articles. We reserve the right to edit text 
for style and length. 

—THE EDITORS 
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impotence 



The facts. An estimated 10 to 20 million American males 
suffer from impotence • Up to 75% of all cases are physical in nature, 
not psychological • It is a treatable condition • It is not necessarily a function 
of aging • Experienced physicians, usually urologists, can provide safe, 
dependable treatments • Most men can be successfully treated. 




Call now for your Free Information Kit 
detailing all the treatment options available to you. 

Call 1-800-306-4254 



We'll also provide you with the names of specialists in your area. And if you like, 
we may even be able to help you schedule an appointment right on the phone. 
Call today. Your privacy is assured. 



01 996 The Upjohn Company lanuary 1 996 



USX 4469.00 
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Europe's first 

environmental 'report card' 

The Dobris Assessment, the first 
major report on Europe's environ- 
mental situation, indicates a mixed 
bag of trends. Among the findings 
of the report, which was released in 
August 1995 by the European Envi- 
ronmental Agency: 

• Air quality is a growing prob- 
lem, due in large measure to the 
doubling of car ownership in the 
past 25 years; 

• Soil erosion has degraded 115 
million hectares (284 million acres) 
of the continent's farmland, dimin- 
ishing croplands and causing seri- 
ous water pollution; 

• Although 50 percent of European 
household waste could be recycled, 
less than 10 percent is collected for 
recycling; 

• Forests that once covered 80 to 
90 percent of Europe now account 
for just 33 percent of ground cover. 

Here are some bright spots: 

• Atmospheric sulfur dioxide is 
declining; 

• European industry has become 
more energy efficient; 

• The European Union has adopt- 
ed a major program to reduce the 
risks of chemicals in the environ- 
ment. 

[Source: Ed Ayres, writing in World 
Watch magazine] 



Using the sun 
as a cooking fuel 

For the past five years, U.S. 
inventor Richard C. Wareham 
has been developing and build- 
ing solar cookers "to benefit 
the environment and the wo- 
men of developing countries." 
Through his Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin-based nonprofit Sun- 
stove Organisation, he helps 
provide affordable and du- 
rable solar cookers for use in 
areas where wood and other 
cooking fuels are scarce. 

Richard says his weather- 
resistant cookers cost less 
than $25 and weigh 8.8 
pounds (four kilograms). "Al- 
though government agencies 



in India and China and a charity in 
Pakistan have built or subsidized 
large numbers of solar cookers," he 
says, "millions more are needed 
around the world." He offers his de- 
signs, patents, trade name, and time, 
to any nonprofit organization, in- 
cluding Rotary clubs, interested in 
manufacturing and marketing the 
solar cookers. "Solar energy is free," 
says Wareham. "The world must and 
will learn to use it." 

For information: Richard C. Ware- 
ham, 3628 W. Pierce St., Milwau- 
kee, WI 53215 U.S.A. Tel.: 414/383- 
2020. Fax: 414/383-6725. 
• Rotarian Tom Burns of Milwau- 
kee also works with Rotary clubs to 
provide solar cookers to develop- 
ing countries. His SUN OVENs are 
now used or tested in 100 coun- 
tries, including Haiti, Bolivia, In- 
dia, Uganda, and Nigeria. Tom's 
firm, Burns-Milwaukee, Inc., manu- 
factures a smaller unit — weighing 
21 pounds (9.1 kilograms) — and a 
large-scale model called the Villager. 
The Villager, which is mounted on a 
wheeled trailer, can bake 24 loaves 
of bread at a time, and cook enough 
rice and beans for an entire hamlet. 

In December 1992, Burns Mil- 
waukee opened an assembly plant 
in Kingston, Jamaica. 

For information about the SUN 
OVEN, write Tom Burns at: Burns- 
Milwaukee, Inc., 4010 West Dou- 
glas Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53209 
U.S.A. Tel.: 414/438-1234. 




'Where, exactly, do we peg into the ecosystem?" 



A resource revised 

Rotarians interested in starting 
an environmental project will find 
helpful ideas and guidelines in a 
newly revised edition of Rotary's 
Preserve Planet Earth Handbook. 

The 32-page book is designed to 
promote and support the R.I. Pre- 
serve Planet Earth Program, 
launched in 1990-91 to encourage 
Rotarians to undertake projects 
that help the environment. 

The book's introduction lists the 
goals of the program and summa- 
rizes global problems and threats to 
the environment, including natural 
resource depletion and population 
growth. Subsequent sections present 
a variety of project ideas and reports 
on successful environmental projects 
being carried out by Rotary clubs 
and districts around the world. Ex- 
amples include the creation and sup- 
port of wild animal sanctuaries, en- 
vironmental resource directories, tree 
nurseries, educational seminars, and 
waste-management programs. 

The publication also features a 
list of Rotary and non-Rotary re- 
sources that may assist clubs in or- 
ganizing environmental projects, a 
form clubs may fill out to report to 
R.I. on their projects, and a check- 
list of 101 ways individuals can 
help Preserve Planet Earth. 

The handbook (PA2-378) is avail- 
able in English, French, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. Cost: U.S. 
$2.50. Contact the R.I. Order 
Desk or your service center. 



Scientists link global 
climate to ground 
water supplies 

Researchers at Purdue Uni- 
versity (West Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, U.S.A.) have developed a 
new method for studying how 
global climatic changes may 
affect the world's ground wa- 
ter supplies. 

"This research is important 
because ground water makes 
up more than 98 percent of all 
available fresh water supplies 
on earth," says Purdue's James 
Reichard, a postdoctoral re- 
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searcher. "In addition, many mu- 
nicipalities that rely on ground wa- 
ter are in a precarious natural bal- 
ance between the current patterns of 
precipitation they receive and how 
much of this precipitation goes to 
replenish underground systems." 

By linking several existing com- 
puter models of atmospheric cir- 
culation with models of how water 
behaves when it hits the Earth's sur- 
face and infiltrates the ground, the 
researchers have for the first time 
simulated how global climatic 
changes can affect the behavior of 
ground water systems. Some of the 
behaviors the models simulate in- 
clude the speed and direction in 
which ground water moves, and 
how high the water levels may reach. 
The models can also track where 
contaminants dissolved in ground 
water may end up, Reichard says. 

"Linking these models will pro- 
vide researchers with a valuable 
tool to connect global weather 
changes to regional weather changes 
anywhere in the world, thereby pre- 
dicting the effects on ground water 
supplies for smaller areas, such as 
the [U.S.] Midwest, Indiana, or in- 
dividual countries," Reichard says. 

Earth notes 

The Academy of Natural Scien- 
ces, based in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., has opened a 
"branch office" on the World Wide 
Web. The academy's Web site — 
http://www.acnatsci.org/erd/ea — 
provides access to articles printed 
in its Know Your Environment news- 
letter, data on academy publica- 
tions, and links to various environ- 
mental resources elsewhere on the 
Internet. 

• Two Finnish electric utilities 
have signed a contract to build a 
joint underground repository for 
their spent nuclear fuel. TVO, 
which operates a nuclear power 
plant in Olkiluoto, Finland, and 
IVO, which operates the Loviisa 
plant, will form a joint company to 
design the repository. Plans call for 
a site selection (from five current 
candidates) by the year 2000, and 
construction to begin in 2010. Spent 
fuel is now stored in interim facili- 
ties at the two plant sites. 

Finland now has four nuclear 
power plants. 




For Rotary Clubs and Rotary Districts 
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Windows software with: 

(Jub database, attendance and accounting. Treasurer and Secretary 
functions on separate computers. Database sharing that allows ever} 
member of your club to have a copy on their home or business PC 
Priced at $10 per member 

District database to manage district personnel, correspondence and 
finances. Able to integrate club dalaba.se information into a powerful 
district database tool. 
Priced at $300 

International design ensures suitability for any country! 

Chibmate 

Software that belongs in your c lub. 

62-45 Bristol Parkway Suite 258. Culver City. CA 90230. I SA 
Compuserve: 100355.152 
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Are You Paying 
Too Much 
For Life Insurance? 



Depending on the company you select, a 45-year old man can pay anywhere 
from about $40 to over $100 per month for a $250,000 10-year term life policy. 

To Avoid Overpaying, Call For A Free Quote. 

Through Matrix Direct Insurance Services, you can purchase affordable term 
life policies from highly-rated insurance companies: 



CONSIDER THESE EXAMPLES: 

10- Year Term Preferred Non-Smoker-Male 
Guaranteed Monthly Premiums 
Age $100,000 $250,000 $500,000 
35 10.88 19.36 33.50 

45 17.84 36.76 68.30 



Call for a fast, free quote on policies from $100,000 to $10,000,000 that allow 
you to lock in today's low rates for up to 20 years. 

MATRIX Call To See How Much You Can Save. 



DIRECT 



INSURANCE SERVICES 



1-800-391-8376 



Insurance is offered through Matrix Direct Insurance Services The quoted rates are underwritten by First Perm-Pacific Life Insurance 
Company tOakbrook Terrace, ID. Rates subject to underwriting criteria Policy Form No BT-1000. Not available in all states 
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To drink 

or not to drink? 

BY SANJIVA WIJESINHA 

When I was a schoolboy in Sri 
Lanka, one of my pals had a delight- 
ful older aunt who each evening 
would help herself to a glass of bran- 
dy. As she explained to us, "It's good 
for my blood pressure." 

I'm sure that this daily shot of 
alcohol didn't do the old woman 
great harm, because she went on to 
live to the ripe old age of 91 before 
passing away a few months ago. 

Alcohol consumption and its ef- 
fects on blood pressure have long 
been studied by medical research- 
ers. Tests conducted on soldiers 
during World War I showed an in- 
creased prevalence of high blood 
pressure among those who consumed 
more than two litres of wine per day. 
This association between alcohol and 
hypertension has subsequently been 
proved over the years in 40 separate 
research studies involving various 
ethnic groups. 

In some populations, it has been 
noted that people who consume 
one alcoholic drink or less per day 
have lower blood pressures than 
those who drink more or who ab- 
stain completely. Other studies of 
different populations show that 
even those who drink an average of 
one portion per day have higher 
than normal blood pressures. 

In the short term, 
a drink containing 
alcohol causes a 
modest fall in blood 
pressure, mainly 
due to the dilating 
effect its has on 
blood vessels. Con- 
sumption of more 
than two drinks, 
however, causes a 
sustained rise in 
pressure — resulting 
from a shift of cal- 
cium from your 
blood into the 
smooth muscle cells 
that make up the 
walls of your blood 
vessels. 



Whether you drink beer, spirits, 
or wine appears to make no differ- 
ence as far as the effect on pressure 
is concerned — the more you drink, 
the more your blood pressure rises, 
with a possible maximum effect 
coming on if you consume seven 
drinks per day. 

The blood-pressure-raising ac- 
tion of alcohol is known to be 
greater in obese and older individ- 
uals, and possibly among those 
who are by nature introverted or 
under excessive stress. The risk of 
alcohol-induced hypertension is 
greater for those who consume a lot 
of salt or have a low level of physi- 
cal fitness. In fact, alcohol has been 
deemed responsible for between 
five and 30 percent of hypertension 
cases among males. Since women 
in most societies on average drink 
less than men, only a few cases of 
female hypertension can be attrib- 
uted to alcohol; but the fact remains 
that women who drink heavily are 
just as prone to high blood pressure 
as heavy-drinking males. 

It is interesting to note that alco- 
hol-induced high blood pressure 
arises within a few days of exces- 
sive consumption, and recedes 
within a few days of abstinence. 
Those who binge only during the 
weekends usually have higher 
blood pressure on Monday and 
progressively lower pressures dur- 
ing the rest of the week — until Sat- 
urday comes round and again they 




indulge in another pressure-raising 
alcoholic weekend! 

To balance the long-term bad ef- 
fects of alcohol on blood pressure, 
there are certain beneficial effects 
of small amounts on factors like 
blood cholesterol and blood clotting. 
Many research studies have shown 
that people who regularly consume a 
few millilitres of alcohol each day 
(like my friend's nonagenarian aunt) 
have a lower rate of coronary heart 
disease. 

Since there are no benefits to be 
gained from taking more than one 
or two drinks a day, it stands to 
reason that people who regularly 
drink more than this should seri- 
ously consider reducing their con- 
sumption, even if their blood pres- 
sure is presently normal. For those 
who do have alcohol-induced high 
blood pressure, reducing their li- 
quor intake will reduce their blood 
pressure significantly within a few 
days of cutting down. 

While there is no health-related 
reason to advocate total abstinence 
for the majority of people who pur- 
sue their enjoyment of alcohol in a 
reasonable and controlled manner, 
those who drink to excess are 
strongly advised to limit their con- 
sumption. 

Anyone who has high blood pres- 
sure should reflect on his or her 
drinking habits. If you average 
more than one small drink a day, 
you should cut down. Your blood 
pressure almost cer- 
tainly will improve; 
even if it does not, 
your liver, heart, 
brain, and other vital 
organs will be pro- 
tected from the many 
other negative con- 
sequences that can 
result from exces- 
sive alcohol con- 
sumption. 



• Sanjiva Wijesinha, 
M.D., is a member of 
the Rotary Club of 
Colombo West, Sri 
Lanka. He is currently 
on a Fellowship at 
Oxford University in 
England. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Atlanta Housewife Investigated And 
Almost Arrested For Losing 73 Pounds 



Did you ever notice that when you're fat, 
people actually stare at you while you 
eat. It's as if they want to tap you on the 
shoulder and say, "If you wouldn't eat that 
stuff, you wouldn't be so fat!" 

Hello. My name is Kate Maldoney. You 
don't know me from Adam. But I'm a real 
person. I live near Sandy Springs, Georgia. 
And, up until two years ago, I was the fat 
lady that everyone was staring at. 

I was too tired to go out with my friends at 
night. I was even embarrassed to go out on 
weekends by myself. I waddled when I 
walked. I sweat when I ate. I wore anything 
loose that would hang straight down and 
wouldn't cling. I couldn't even cross my legs. I 
wasn't just "overweight." I was fat. I was 5'4" 
and weighed 202 pounds. 

I went to my doctor for help. But I wasn't 
optimistic. During the past seven years I had 
tried 16 different diets. One by one. And I 
failed at all of them. 

My doctor listened to me very carefully and 
then recommended an entirely different pro- 
gram. This wasn't a "diet." It was a unique 
new weight-loss program researched by a 
team of bariatric physicians — specialists 
who treat the severely obese. The program 
itself was developed by Dr. James Cooper of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

I started the program on May 17th. Within 
the first four days, I only lost three pounds. 
So I was disappointed. But during the three 
weeks that followed, my weight began to 
drop. Rapidly. Within the next 196 days, I 
went from 202 pounds to 129 pounds. 

The reason the program worked was 
simple: I was always eating. 

I could eat six times every day. So I never 
felt deprived. Never hungry. I could snack in 
the afternoon. Snack before dinner. I could 
even snack at night while I was watching TV. 

How can you eat so much and still lose 
weight? 

The secret is not in the amount of food you 
eat. It's in the prescribed combination of foods 
you eat in each 24-hour period. Nutritionally 
dense portions of special fiber, unrefined car- 
bohydrates, and certain proteins that gener- 
ate a calorie-burning process that continues 
all day long ... a complete 24-hour fat-reduc- 
tion cycle. 

Metabolism is evened out, so fat is burned 
away around the clock. Not just in unhealthy 
spurts like many diets. That's why it lets you 
shed pounds so easily. Without hunger. With- 
out nervousness. 



By Kathleen Ann Maldoney 

And it's all good wholesome food. No 
weird stuff. You'll enjoy a variety of meats, 
chicken, fish, vegetables, potatoes, pasta, 
sauces — plus your favorite snacks. Lots of 
snacks. 

This new program must be the best kept 
secret in America. Because, up until now, 
it's only been available to doctors. No one 
else. In fact, the Clinic-30 Program has been 
used by 142 doctors in the U.S. and Canada 
to treat more than 9,820 patients. So it's 
doctor-tested. And proven. This is the first 
time it's been available to the public. 

There are other benefits too ... 

• There are no amphetamines. No drugs of 
any kind. 

• No pills. No powders. No chalky-tasting 
drinks to mix. Everything's at your local 
supermarket. No special foods to buy. 

• There's no strenuous exercise program. 

• You don't count calories. Just follow the 
program. It's easy. 

• It's low in sodium, so you don't hold 
water. 

• You eat the foods you really enjoy. Great 
variety. Great taste. 

• You can dine out. 

• There's no ketosis. No bad breath odor. 
But here's the best part ... 

Once you lose the weight, you can keep it 
off. Permanently! Because you're not hungry 
all the time. 

Let's face it. We all have "eating life- 
styles." Our eating habits usually include 
three meals a day. Plus two or three snacks. 
We all love snacks. Especially at night. 

But most diets force us to change all that. 

And that's why they fail! 

The Clinic-30 Program lets you continue 
your normal eating lifestyle. You can eat six 
times a day. You can snack when you wish. 
So, when you lose the weight, you can keep 
it off. For good. Because no one's forcing you 
to change. 

Here are some other patients from Geor- 
gia who entered Dr. Cooper's Clinic-30 Pro- 
gram with me ... 

• Reverend Donald F. is a 42-year-old 
minister who went from 227 to 179 in just 
four months. 

"In spite of church suppers, I've lost al- 
most 50 pounds in four months and I'm not 
having a rebound gain." 

• Renate M. was a G.I. bride from Ger- 
many who went from 212 to 140.2 in 8V2 
months. 



"/ believe I was a participant in every 
weight-reducing plan there ever was. Then, 
about two years ago, I started the Clinic-30 
Program. And I haven't regained a pound." 

And then there's me. About 4 months ago 
I was stopped by a policeman for not using 
my turning signal. When he looked at my 
driver's license he claimed it wasn't mine. 
He said it had someone else's picture on it. 

After he called for a computer check, he 
came back to the car smiling. "You must 
have lost a lot of weight. This picture doesn't 
even look like you." I agreed. In a way, it 
was one of the nicest "warnings" I'd ever re- 
ceived. 

Obviously, I'm excited about the pro- 
gram. This is the first time it's been 
available outside of a clinical setting. Dr. 
Cooper has asked Green Tree Press, Inc. to 
distribute it. 

We'll be happy to send you the program to 
examine for 31 days. Show it to your doctor. 
Try it. There's no obligation. In fact, your 
check won't be cashed for 31 days. You may 
even postdate it 31 days in advance if you 
wish. 

Choose a day and start the program. If 
you don't begin losing weight within five 
days — and continue losing weight — we'll 
promptly return your original uncashed 
check. No delays. No excuses. 

Or keep it longer. Try it for six months. 
Even then, if you're not continuing to lose 
weight on a regular basis, youll receive a 
full refund. Promptly. And without question. 
This is the fairest way we know to prove to 
you how well this new program works. 

To order, just send your name, address 
and postdated check for $12.95 (plus $3.00 
shipping/handling) to The Clinic-30 Pro- 
gram, do Green Tree Press, Inc., Dept. 925, 
3603 West 12th Street, Erie, PA 16505. 



AN IMPORTANT REMINDER 

As your weight begins to drop, do not al- 
low yourself to become too thin. 

It's also very important to consult your 
physician before commencing any weight- 
loss program. Show him this program. 
And be sure to see him periodically if you 
intend to take off large amounts of weight. 



Green Tree Press is a member of the Erie, 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce. Bank and 
business references are available upon request. 

© 1996 Green Tree Press. Inc. 



1996 Tours For Rotarians 
CALGARY, CANADA 

Rotary International Convention 



Special Rates for Rotarians 
Pre and Post Convention Cruises & Tours 



PRINCESS CRUISES" 
As Low As .... $1029 

Prices Increase on February 14, 1996 

North and southbound Alaskan cruises on 
the Regal, Crown, Sun, and Sky ships. 

Scenic Tours 

Denali/Alaska Tour: Includes Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Denali National Park, etc. 

Canadian Rockies Tour: Includes Kamloops, 
Banff, Lake Louise, Jasper, Vancouver B.C. 
Both motorcoach and rail trips available. 

Discounted Airfares 

Convention airfare discounts on Air Canada 
from throughout U.S. — Save up to 50% 
Apply: 

HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 

526 Grand Avenue • Oakland, CA 94610 
(510)834-2260 (800)475-2260 



Over 40 Years of Rotarian Tours 



IF YOU 

ARE 
GOING 

TO 

the Rotary International 
Convention in 

CALGARY 

(and even if you're not) 



you'll find the infor- 
mation on the back 
cover rewarding. 



trends 



Study uncovers factors 
in healthy aging past 85 

The secret to successfully adapt- 
ing to a ripe old age may be as sim- 
ple as talking daily with friends 
and meeting change without fear, 
according to a recent study of rela- 
tively healthy people aged 85 and 
older. The study was conducted by 
Purdue University of West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, U.S.A. 

"No one thing contributes to 
healthy aging," says Peg Krach, as- 
sociate professor in Purdue's School 
of Nursing. "One of the big points of 
the study was to learn about healthy 
aging from those who are doing it 
fairly well. These 'master survivors' 
are our teachers." 

Krach and her colleagues stud- 
ied 50 people who had fairly strong 
mental capabilities and who were 
living in their own or relatives' 
homes. They interviewed 34 women 
and 16 men. The mean age was 89; 
the oldest subject was 97. 

The study found that these fac- 
tors contributed to healthy aging: 

• Level of activity, such as partici- 
pation in a church or being aware 
of political issues; 

• Ability to adapt to change and 
rebound from difficult situations; 

• The subjects' view of themselves, 
physically and mentally; 

• Frequency of contact with 
friends and family. 



"Many of these people are still 
active socially," says Krach, who 
has been studying the elderly for 12 
years. "For example, one 96-year- 
old man said he goes to every func- 
tion at his church." 

The subjects also said rolling with 
life's changes was important. "Many 
of them have lost children and 
spouses," says Krach. "One 97-year- 
old said, 'I've lived through many 
changes, so the next change is not a 
great fear for me. Why should I be 
afraid of it?'" 

When asked to evaluate their 
health, 96 percent said their physical 
health was fair to excellent, and 56 
percent said it was the same as or 
better than five years ago. One find- 
ing that surprised Krach was that the 
subjects took about half as many pre- 
scribed medications as other studies 
on aging have reported, and their 
use of over-the-counter drugs was 
very low. 

Although many of the participants 
had health problems such as arthri- 
tis, hypertension, and heart trouble, 
Krach says, they seem to have ac- 
cepted those problems gracefully. 

A second surprising result, she 
says, was her subjects' strong men- 
tal health. Only 11 percent had mild 
or moderate depression. "These 
individuals rarely felt worried or 
lonely or were dissatisfied with 
life," Krach explains. "The oldest 
old are no more at risk for depres- 
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sion than are young adults." 

While all of the men and women 
were able to live at home, 72 per- 
cent had trouble doing at least one 
of four main daily activities: house- 
work, shopping, personal groom- 
ing, and transportation. Spouses 
and immediate family members, 
especially daughters, provided the 
bulk of the long-term care. "Their 
greatest fear was losing their home 
and being placed in a nursing 
home," Krach reports. "The ability 
to maintain control seems to be 
another characteristic of healthy 
aging." 

Krach says the study shows that 
people shouldn't fear growing old. 
"The whole aging process is looked 
at as a disease rather than a growth 
period," she says. "Older age is an- 
other transition in life." 

Farewell to fever 

In October 1994, Japan's Koba- 
yashi Farm Company began mar- 
keting the Netsusama Sheet, a 
product that will bring down body 
temperature when placed on the 
forehead and other body parts. 

Conventional methods of reduc- 
ing temperature include wet tow- 
els, ice packs filled with chemical 
coolant, and ice bags, all of which 
have drawbacks. Wet towels tend 
to slip off the forehead and warm 
up quickly. Ice packs filled with 
chemical coolant must be prefroz- 
en, and so are not suitable for treat- 
ing a sudden rise in temperature. 
Most are also too hard to conform 
to the body's contours. 

The Netsusama Sheet solves these 
problems. It needs no pre-cooling 
and is made of a soft, viscous gel 
and a flexible nonwoven cloth that 
readily conforms to the body's con- 
tours and prevents the sheet from 
slipping off during sleep. The gel 
contains a 70-percent water soluble 
polymer which body heat causes to 
evaporate, cooling the body in the 
process. Uniform cooling lasts as 
long as two hours, and the sheet can 
be applied to the forehead, armpits, 
inside thigh, or other body parts 
that typically become feverish. 

The product can also be used to 
treat headaches, toothaches, and hot 
flashes. 

[Source: Look japan magazine] 



GmmA West Tmm A AmfEmxtms 

Pre & post 1996 Convention tours for Individuals & groups 
Alaska Cruise on Holland America Lines 

Inside Passage or Glacier Discovery route 

The Rocky Mountaineer Rail Tour between 

Vancouver - Calgary or Calgary - Vancouver 
or Jasper - Vancouver 

The Magnificent Canadian Rockies 

Coach tours, car /hotel packages, notorhomes, 
guest ranches & much more 
Calgary, Alberta Tel (403) 283-1131, Fax (403) 2 70-01 53 



ANN LANDERS 

WORLD FAMOUS SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 
HAS ONLY PRAISE FOR 

"THE LIFE OF A SALESMAN" 

"I started to read the book last 
night and couldn't put it down. 
About 2:30 AM, I forced myself 
to put the book away and turn 
out the light** 

"I am absolutely fascinated with 
THE LIFE OF A SALESMAN. 
This truly is an absorbing read." 

"As a wife (former) of a terrific 
salesman, [founder of Budget 
Rent-A-Car], I found the book 
wonderfully true to life and a 
great read." 




ANN LANDERS 



If you are in sales or business, or your 
son is, and you apply one of the many 
unique marketing or merchandising 
ideas to your own business, you'll be 
glad you bought this book. 

THIS ACCLAIMED BOOK IS NOT 
AVAILABLE IN BOOK STORES. 
A Special $5.00 discount off the regular 
price of $23.00 is offered exclusively to 
Rotarians. 

(800)975-7355 or (619)459^334 

We accept Visa • Mastercard • Discover • American Express 
IMC Publications 

P.O. Box 1436 • La Jolla, CA 92038 
$18.00 i $3.00 Postage & Handling 
+ S8.00 International Postage 

(California residents add SI. 26 sales tax) 

Name Tel. _ 




384 pages Hardcover 



Address- 
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Web site will help 
frequent fliers keep 
tabs on their travel 

United Airlines and Marriott Ho- 
tels will be the first major travel in- 
dustry companies to establish an 
interactive World Wide Web site 
that will enable travelers to keep 
track of their frequent-flier or fre- 
quent-stay accounts, reports Paul 
Burnham Finney in The New York 
Times. (At press time, the site does 
not have an address, but it will be 
sent to all current program partici- 
pants, along with a personal access 
code.) 

In the U.S. alone, some 32 million 
people maintain 124 million mem- 
berships in frequent-flier programs. 
The Web site will allow participants 
immediate access to the status of 
their accounts, as well as provide 
information about new services or 
bonus offers. 

Bus company offers free 
English Channel crossing 

Eurobus, a new motor coach ser- 
vice offering uruimited-travel passes 
in Europe, now offers free passage 
across the English Channel to all 
pass holders. 

A 14-day unlimited Eurobus pass 
costs U.S. $139 for passengers un- 
der the age of 27, and $189 for trav- 
elers 27 and older. Three-month 
passes cost $325 and $400, respec- 
tively. 

Headquartered in London, the 
Eurobus network of motor coaches 
connects 23 cities in 12 European 
countries with a pass system simi- 
lar to Eurailpass. Prices are lower 
than the railway counterpart, but 
Eurobus services fewer cities than 
Eurail, so route options are more 
limited. Company founder Max 
Thomas says Eurobus is best suited 
for independent travelers who wish 
to visit the major attractions in Eu- 
rope without spending a fortune. 

Eurobus does not offer packaged 
tours, provide meals, or arrange 
side trips, although a customer ser- 
vice agent is usually aboard every 
bus. The company's Volvo motor 
coaches have restrooms, show 
travel videos, and maintain on- 



board travel libraries. Current Euro- 
bus capacity is 40,000 seats. 

Thomas points out that bus and 
rail travel times in Europe are com- 
parable. "High-speed motorways 
make Eurobus even faster than trains 
on some routes," he adds. Eurobus 
stops in Austria, Belgium, the Czech 
Republic, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Luxembourg, The Neth- 
erlands, Spain, Switzerland, and 
England. 

For information, call toll-free at 
800/517-7778, or write: Eurotrips, 
P.O. Box 1288, Lake Worth, FL 
33460-1288 U.S.A. Fax: 407/582- 
1581. 

Malaria a danger to travelers 

Even a brief visit to malaria-pre- 
valent areas can expose travelers to 
the world's No. 1 infectious dis- 
ease. "Even a short stopover in an 
out-of-the-way airport where offi- 
cials have not taken the proper mea- 
sures to control malaria-spreading 
mosquitoes can be dangerous," 
says Dr. James H. Runnels of the 
Travel Medicine Service at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston, 
Texas, U.S.A. 

The riskiest areas are Central and 
South America, sub-Saharan Africa, 
India, Southeast Asia, and South 
Pacific islands, he notes. Malaria 
can be particularly dangerous for 
the very young or very old or peo- 
ple with existing health problems. 

When taken properly, prescrip- 
tion medications can significantly 
limit the risk of infection. Gener- 



ally, these medications must be 
started a week before entering the 
malaria-infected region, says Dr. 
Runnels. 

A world tour via video 

Husband-and-wife filmmakers 
Mark Schulze and Patricia Mooney 
share passions for mountain biking 
and travel. They combined their 
interests and talents to create 
Full Cycle: A World Odyssey. This 
two-volume video documents their 
three-year quest 
for "the best moun- 
tain-bike ride on 
Earth," and incor- 
porates high-qual- 
ity Betacam foot- 
age of the couple's 
trips in 10 coun- 
tries. 
It's a good mix 
» of adventure and 
geography. The bike riders and a 
changing guest list of friends pedal 
their way through rain forests in 
Costa Rica, beaches in Tahiti, moun- 
tainsides in Switzerland, India, and 
Canada, desert landscapes in Aus- 
tralia, and city streets in England 
and Wales. Total running time: 108 
minutes. 

"Full Cycle" won a Silver Hugo 
Award at the 1995 Chicago Interna- 
tional Film and Video Festival. It 
sells for $32.95, including shipping. 
Order from: New & Unique Videos, 
2336 Sumac Dr., San Diego, CA 
92105 U.S.A. Tel.: 619/282-6126. 
Credit card orders: 800/365-8433. 
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Get a genuine WalkFit by NordicTrack 
— now as low as $299 95# 



Now there's a WalkFit® treadmill to fit any lifestyle and any budget. 
Because now you can get a genuine WalkFit by NordicTrack for 
just $299.95.* 

With our WalkFit 3500 model, you can enjoy America's Number 
One fitness activity - walking - right in the comfort of your own 
home. And unlike motorized treadmills, the WalkFit 3500 lets you 
set the pace - for the best, most natural exercise ever. 

To Look Your Best, Get the Best. 

The WalkFit 3500 is the latest in NordicTrack's proud tradition 
of at-home fitness equipment. With a smooth, 
quiet, low-impact workout that lets you see the 
results you want fast. 

Call for Your FREE Video and Information Kit — 
and Get the Facts! 

Call today for a FREE Video and Information Kit 
about the WalkFit 3500 - and our other WalkFit 
models - or mail back the coupon below. Find 
out how WalkFit will help you meet your fitness 
goals and how our 30-day in-home trial 
guarantees your complete satisfaction. 

WalkFit has never been a better value, so ask 
for your FREE Video and Information Kit today! 

Call for your FREE Video and 
Information Kit today 

1-800-441-7512 

ext. F94B6 




* Plus shipping, handling and applicable lax 

©lyyo NordicTrack, Inc.. A CML Company. All rights reserved. 



WVLKFIT* 

by ^ordicfrack 



□ YES.' Please rush me my FREE WalkFit Video and Information Kit! 

I'm interested in: Name (Mr/Ms/Mrs) 

□ Weight loss Slrccl 

□ Shaping & Toning 

□ Cardiovascular/Aerobic Fitness 



Cily 



Slate. 



-Zip- 



Home Phone ( . 



J. 



□ General Health & Fitness 

□ Strengthening Muscles 
Mail this coupon to: NordicTrack, Dept. F94B6, 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318-2355 

Or call 1-800-441-7512, ext. F94B6 

THe1*OTAB7an7fEBRUARY 7996 " 
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NOW AS 
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$ 299 9 



At your service 



The R .L Secretariat exists 
to be of service to Rotarians, 
clubs, district governors, and 
all R.I. officers. Staff members 
are pleased to respond to re- 
quests. The following is a di- 
rectory of names and telephone 
huinbers for obtaining infor- 
mation about Rotary programs 
and services. 

Rotary International 
World Headquarters 
One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201 U.S.A. 

Telephone: 847/866-3000 
Fax: 847/328-8554 or 

847/328-8281 
Office Hours: 8:30 a m 

to 4:45 p.m. Central Time 

R.I. Internet (World Wide 
Web) address: 

http://www.rotary.org 

Order Desk (for publications, 
supplies, audiovisual 
materials) 
847/866-3149 
Fax: 847/869-6983 




R.I. Fax Back service: 
503/721-3094 
(North America only) 

THE ROTARIAN magazine 
Change of address/ 
subscriptions 

May Li: 847/866-3169 
Club news reports 

Denise Gray: 847/866-3240 
Magazine rights & 

permissions 

Judy Lee: 847/866-3194 
Editorial information 

Charles Pratt: 847/866-3205 
Special editorial services 

Joseph Agnew: 

847/866-3203 
Advertising 

Andrew Sohn: 847/866-3197 
Magazine fax: 

847/866-9732 
Magazine e-mail: 
75457.3577@compuserve.com 

R.I. Travel Service (KITS) 

847/866-3411 or 
800/444-2555 



Rotary News Basket 

(computer-accessed 
newsletter) 
North America: 
800/255-9952 
Elsewhere: 847/866-3049 
Modem settings: 

1) 1,200 or higher baud rate 

2) 8 data bits, no parity, 
and a 1-stop bit 
(sometimes shown 
as 8-N-l) 

3) ANSI or TTY terminal 

Public Information/ 
Public Relations 

(Plans and implements R.I. 
relations with print, radio, 
and television media. 
Develops and provides 
materials to assist clubs 
and districts in their 
public relations activities.) 
Mim Neal (acting manager) 
847/866-3237 

Membership Services/ 
United States, Canada, 
Bermuda (USCB) 

(Assistance to district 
governors and clubs) 
Northeastern USCB 
Ray Bredberg: 
847/866-3264 
Central Eastern USCB 
Carlos Valente: 
847/866-3266 
Midwestern USCB 
Margaret Omori: 
847/866-3268 
Southeastern USCB 
Roger Staedtke: 
847/866-3270 
Southwestern USCB 
Ron Carlson: 847/866-3272 
Western USCB 
Frank Stryczek: 847/866-3274 

R.I. PROGRAMS 

Community Development 

Programs 

Community Programs 
(Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention, Concern for the 
Aging, Preserve Planet 
Earth, United Nations, 
Literacy, Hunger, and 
Vocational Service 
programs) 
Karla Hershey: 
847/866-3404 

(Rotaract, RYLA) 

Mazie Johnson: 
847/866-3315 



(Rotary Village Corps, 
Interact) 
Jennifer Johnson: 
847/866-3296 
International Support 
(World Community 
Service, Donations-in-Kind 
Information Network, 
Intercountry Committees, 
Disaster Relief, 
Rotary Volunteers) 
Linda Kreft: 847/866-3298 

lntercultural Programs 
(Rotary Recreational and 
Vocational Fellowships) 
Megan O'Keefe: 
847/866-3422 

Recognition Programs 

(Service Above Self Award, 
Significant Achievement 
Award, Presidential 
Citation Program, 
Presidential Recognition 
Program, Rotary Peace 
Programs, Rotary Award 
for World Understanding) 
Stacia Burnham: 
847/866-4494 

Youth Exchange/ Rotary 
Friendship Exchange 
Christopher Hajek: 
847/866-3421 

Convention registration 

John Berg: 847/866-3118 

Legal services 

(Legislative procedures, 
Council on Legislation) 
John Whiteford: 
847/866-3047 
Licensing (R.I. emblem, 
trademarks) 

Marsha Cobb: 847/866-4463 

THE ROTARY FOUNDATION 
OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
3-H Grants 

Donna Gorski: 847/866-3341 

Matching Grants/ 

Discovery Grants 

Kimberly Ostrander: 

847/866-3397 

Grants for Rotary 

Volunteers 

Rosalind Benford: 

847/866-3336 

PolioPlus 

Ted Trainer: 847/866-3346 
Educational Programs 
Beth Osterlund: 
847/866-3326 
Group Study Exchange 
Ken Bowen: 847/866-3331 
Barbara Enger: 847/866-3328 
Scholarships/Grants for 
i 



University Teachers 

Brenda Werth: 847/866-3306 

Fund Development/ 

Planned Giving 

Neil Boyer: 847/866-3223 

Permanent Fund Gifts 

Barbara Graham: 

847/866-3380 

Annual Giving 

John Osterlund: 

847/866-3356 

Major Gifts 

Larry Shawver: 847/866-3354 
Donor Services 
(Customer service for 
contribution/ recognition 
questions, inquiries about 
recognition processing, 
record keeping, and 
general information for 
Paul Harris Fellows and 
about Paul Harris Fellow 
recognition) 
Kristin Petroskey: 
847/866-3366 
Foundation Service 
Recognition 
(Distinguished Service 
Award, Citation for 
Meritorious Service) 
Ann Quattrocchi: 
847/866-3034 
Alumni Unit 
Linda Gold: 847/866-3379 
Donor and Alumni 
Relations 

Sara Schastok: 847/866-3100 

For services not listed, dial 
847/866-3000 




Paul Deivey, program coor- 
dinator in Community Pro- 
grams, assists Rotarians in 
their efforts to implement 
community service projects. 
He served in Mongolia in 

the U.S. Peace Corps from 

1992 to 1994 and is conver- 
sant in Mongolian. 
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Colorful, cordial 

CALGARY 



! WALTER BIBIKOW. THE IMAGE BANK 



Calgary serves 
up an eclectic 
menu of attrac- 
tions, summertime or 
year-round. Here, 
you can savor a 
Rocky Mountain 
sunrise, a slice of 
history in an outdoor 
park, a symphony 
concert, or the largest 
rodeo on earth — all 
in a day, if you like. 

Calgary is also 
western Canada's 
gateway to a vast 
array of recreational 
pursuits. Ride white- 
water rapids in a raft, 
back-country trails 
on horseback, or to 
the top of a mountain 
in a gondola. Shop in 
one of the world's 
largest mall and 
entertainment com- 
plexes. Or comb a 
home where the 
dinosaurs roamed. 

Visitors to Calgary 
and the wide-open 
spaces beyond will 
enjoy plenty of 
western hospitality to 
match. Whether you 
stay for a few days or 
weeks, this is a city 
that will make you 
feel at home. Come to 
Calgary from 23 to 26 
June for the 1996 R.I. 
Convention — and let 
your adventures 
begin. 

—DAN NIXON, 
FOR THE EDITORS 




GERALD VANOER PVL 
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City of dreams 

Day or night, Calgary captivates 
with kaleidoscopic charm. 

by Rodney C. Chapman 



■ n the city of my dreams, each new dawn glows 
I with a promise of adventure. The summer sky is 
I an endless azure, leisure activities abound, and 
lazy sidewalk-cafe afternoons drift casually into five- 
course bistro evenings. 

Call this place Calgary, and I won't correct you. A 
friendly mid-sized prairie city of almost 750,000 situ- 
ated in the foothills of the Canadian Rockies, Calgary 
has become a cosmopolitan global centre that will 
host the annual Rotary International Convention in 
June 1996. 

Since 1969, Calgary has been the place I call home, 
and still it comes as close as any to the city of my 
dreams. Clean, friendly, safe, and prosperous, Calgary 
is both a thriving agricultural centre and corporate 
headquarters of the Canadian energy industry. Strategi- 
cally located on major air, rail, and highway corridors, 
the city is western Canada's most important transpor- 
tation hub. It is home to 86 percent of the country's oil 
and gas firms and 64 percent of coal companies. A Finan- 
cial Post review of the nation's top 700 companies found 
that Calgary ranks third in Canada as a head-office 
centre. It is also the nation's most-educated city, with 
58 percent of its adult population — 11 percent higher 
than the national average — having some post-secondary 
education. 

Calgarians enjoy a moderate climate by Canadian 
standards, with four distinct seasons, an average 6.34 
hours of sunshine per day, and a mean July/August 
temperature of 23 degrees Celsius (73 degrees Fahren- 
heit). For an average 25 days every year, warm Chi- 
nook winds descend the eastern slopes of the Rockies, 
raising winter temperatures by more than 13 degrees 
C (55 degrees F) in a single hour. 

After the sun sets, a vibrant nightlife resonates from 
a half-dozen inner-city districts. Restaurants range 
from casual to supremely elegant, and a flourishing 
arts and entertainment scene provides a broad cul- 
tural balance. Perhaps best known as host of the 1988 
Olympic Winter Games, the city is also famous for its 

With the Canadian Rockies right in its own backyard and 
the Bow River in front, cosmopolitan Calgary commands a 
spectacular view. 



zo 
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A paddle wheeler plies the Glenmore Reservoir at Heritage Park, Canada's largest living historical village. 



annual rip-snortin', western-style Calgary Exhibition 
& Stampede, to be held 5-14 July 1996. 

The Rocky Mountains are a veritable playground, 
with hiking, golfing, biking, fishing, skiing, and 
other outdoor activities in nearby Kananaskis 
Country and national parks at Banff, Jasper, and Water- 
ton Lakes, all within easy driving distance. Every year, 
more than seven million visitors come to enjoy the 
spectacular mountain scenery in Calgary's backyard. 

Travelers also give Calgary International Airport 
high marks, rating it the best in North America for over- 
all passenger convenience, according to a 1994 survey of 
31 major airports in Canada, the United States, and Eu- 
rope by the International Air Transport Association. 

Calgary wasn't always this civilised. Earliest signs 
of human settlement in the area date back some 12,000 
years to the last ice age. Our story begins little more 
than 100 years ago in August 1875, when North West 
Mounted Police F Troop Constable George King and 
50 mounted patrollers under the command of Inspec- 



tor E. A. Brisebois crested the rim of the Bow Valley 
after an arduous trek across the prairies. An extract 
from Constable King's diary sets the stage: 

"Never will I forget the scene that met our eyes — the 
confluence of the two winding rivers with their wooded 
banks, the verdant valley, and beyond the wide expanse 
of green plain that stretched itself in homage to the dis- 
tant mountains. After the barren march ... at last we had 
received our reward, that this was the Promised Land!" 

After setting up camp in a grassy field at the junc- 
tion of the Bow and Elbow rivers, the 
North West Mounted Police es- . 
tablished Fort Calgary as a ' £ 

frontier outpost to tame the ^ ■ A < 
spirited west. Soon there was 
a small settlement consist- ^HHSS 
ing mostly of white canvas 
tents surrounding the fort. 
The population soared after 
1883, when the Canadian Pa- 
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cific Railway (CPR) arrived at the Elbow 
River, and the following year Calgary was 
incorporated as the first town in Alberta. It 
became a full-fledged city in 1893. 

Cattle ranching characterized early Cal- 
gary, and livestock-related agriculture is still 
one of the city's three main economic en- 
gines. After the turn of the century, as more 
and more settlers began arriving by rail, the 
vast cattle ranches sprawling over much of 
southern Alberta gave way to cash-crop 
farming. Today, food processing and grain 
marketing are the second locomotive driving 
the city's economy. 

Between 1901 and 1912, Calgary's popu- 
lation spurted by more than 1,000 percent 
to about 50,000 people, fueled by immigra- 
tion made possible by the CPR. Many of 
the sandstone buildings still seen along the 
downtown Stephen Avenue Mall were con- 
structed during this boom period. The first 
Calgary Stampede — billed as the "Greatest 
Outdoor Show on Earth" — was staged in 
1912 with financial backing by four of 
Calgary's influential citizens: George Lane, 



A.E. Cross, A.J. Maclean, and Pat Burns (now known 
as the Big Four). 

The third — and most important — engine of 
Calgary's economic growth began in 1914 with 
the discovery of vast oil reserves near Turner 
Valley, just south of the city. Subsequent discoveries in 
Turner Valley in 1924 and 1936 and near Leduc in 1947 
solidified Calgary's preeminence in the oil and gas in- 
dustry. Until the 1960s, however, the tallest building 
in town was still the nine-storey Palliser Hotel on 
Ninth Avenue. For all its new-found oil and agricul- 
tural wealth, Calgary remained a friendly frontier 
outpost, proud of its heritage but perhaps best de- 
scribed as "an urban expression of rural Alberta." 

The international metropolis that is Calgary today 
sprang up during the energy crisis of the 1970s and 
1980s. In two short decades, the city's population sur- 
passed the 700,000 mark. In 1980, at the height of the 
construction boom, downtown building permits hit a 
record C$1.1 billion, topping the 1979 record by more 
than $68 million. Almost overnight, Calgary was 
transformed into the energy, business, and financial 
capital of western Canada. 

Inside the glittering glass-and-concrete office tow- 
ers, a profound psychological shift was also taking 




Spruce Meadows hosts show-jumping tournaments featuring top competitors from around the world. 
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The Calgary Exhibition & Stampede 

The "Greatest Outdoor Show on Earth" is 
Calgary's celebration of the Old West. Cowboys 
from all over the world come to compete for al- 
most C$1 million in prize money — the richest 
purse in rodeo. But the Calgary Exhibition & Stam- 
pede is more than saddle bronc, bareback, bull 
riding, calf roping, and steer wrestling events — it 
also features championship agricultural competi- 
tions, casinos, arts and crafts exhibits, top-notch 
musical entertainment, and a carnival midway 
jam-packed with rib-tickling rides. 

During Stampede week, the whole city dresses 
western style, and local watering holes brim with 
yee-hawing and yaa-hooing cowpeople. Every 
year, the Stampede attracts more than a million 
visitors and injects some C$235 million into 
Calgary's economy. 

A look at the Stampede organisation will give 
you a good idea of how the city works. Incorpo- 
rated as a not-for-profit society with more than 
1,600 volunteers (the volunteer list reads like a 
who's who directory) and 220 full-time employees 
working under a 26-member Board of Directors, 
the Stampede annually supports some 550 commu- 
nity events. If you want to get connected in 
Cowtown, get involved in the Stampede. 

The Stampede has been part of Calgary since 1912, 
when a trick roper named Guy Weadick from the 
United States sweet-talked four of Calgary's most in- 
fluential cattlemen into bankrolling the biggest "fron- 
tier days show the world has ever seen." The first 
Stampede was a resounding success, but economic 
doldrums and war intervened. It wasn't until 1923 
that the Calgary Exhibition & Stampede was resur- 
rected on an annual basis, this time incorporating 
an exciting new element: the Rangeland Derby. 

Cowboys will tell you different stories of how 
chuckwagon racing began. One version has round- 
up crews racing their grub wagons to the nearest 
saloon after the work was done, with the losing 
crew buying the rest a round of drinks. No matter. 
The Rangeland Derby is one of the most popular 
features of the Stampede today. 

The 1996 Calgary Exhibition & Stampede will be 
held 5-14 July, and hotel accommodations are al- 
ready filling up. Gate admission is C$8 for adults, 
half-price for children under age 12, and free for kids 
under age six. For 
more information call 
the Stampede office at 
(403)261-0101. 

— R.C.C. 



It's a tough way to 
make a "buck," as a 
cowboy tries his hand 
at bronc-busting for 
prize money during the 
Calgary Exhibition 
& Stampede. 





A Blackfoot Indian brave performs in a powwow dance com- 
petition at Head-Smashed-ln Buffalo Jump, south of Calgary. 

place. As the city physically matured, its business and 
political leaders began to view Calgary as a legitimate 
member of the international community. When the 
1988 Olympic Winter Games were awarded to 
Calgary in 1981, construction began immediately on 
new world-calibre sports facilities. With the rest of the 
planet watching, the 1988 Winter Games would be the 
brash, confident, newly emerging city's "coming out" 
party. 

Olympic excitement reached fever pitch in Feb- 
ruary 1988, when Calgary welcomed the world 
for the "best-ever Olympic Winter Games." By 
every measure the Games were an outstanding suc- 
cess. Today the legacy remains in ski jumping and 
bobsleigh/luge facilities at Canada Olympic Park, 
North America's largest indoor speed skating track at 
the Olympic Oval, downhill skiing at Nakiska, cross- 
country skiing at the Canmore Nordic Centre, and ice 
hockey and figure skating in the Saddledome. 

Throughout the last decade, Calgary has focused on 
diversifying its economic base to include more manu- 
facturing, high technology, and labour-intensive ser- 
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vice industries. Tourism is now one of the fastest- 
growing sectors of the city's economy. Tourism-re- 
lated businesses contributed almost C$60 million in 
municipal taxes, employed approximately 27,000 
Calgarians, and injected more than $1.15 billion into 
city coffers in 1994. 

Experts envision high technology as Calgary's next 
major dynamo for economic growth. A strategic plan 
calls for the city to become one of the world's first 
InfoPorts — a leading supplier of information technol- 
ogy, products, and services developed locally and 
sold throughout the world. 

Conceptually only about a decade or so old, InfoPort 
Calgary is already becoming a reality. More than 700 
advanced technology companies specialising in tele- 
communications and wireless equipment develop- 
ment, application and system software development, 
geographic information systems, and knowledge-in- 
tensive services are now generating annual revenues 
exceeding C$3 billion and employing more than 
25,000 Calgarians. University Research Park houses 
the largest concentration of research facilities in west- 
ern Canada. Calgary has more installed computing 



capacity than any other Canadian city, and is the site 
of Canada's national supercomputer facility. Software 
development includes scientific and management 
support for the energy sector, supervisory and control 
systems, and financial services. 

When you add it all up, Calgary is a good place to 
work. Beyond the numbers, though, is the Calgary I 
love best, full of friendly smiling faces that come with 
a city this size — large enough to have big-city ameni- 
ties, small enough to have relatively little crime and 
few social problems. I like the entrepreneurial, can-do 
attitude, a legacy of our frontier heritage, and the 
strong sense of voluntarism that's grown out of the 
Calgary Stampede and the Olympics. 

For me, living here means early morning walks 
breathing fresh clean air and never having to look 
over my shoulder. It's waking up and less than an 
hour later hiking along a mountain trail or canoeing 
down the Bow River or playing one of more than 40 
golf courses in the area. Quality of life, in the end, is 
what makes Calgary a city of dreams. @ 

• Rodney Chapman is a free-lance writer living his dream 
in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 



Golfing in Calgary 

Ambitious Calgarians could golf a different course 
every day from early spring until late fall and still not 
play them all. Alberta has more than 275 golf courses — 
at least 40 of them in Calgary's immediate vicnity — 
and more than 90 percent are open to the public. 

Top-ranked mountain courses such as Banff 
Springs, Jasper Park Lodge, and Waterton Lakes have 
developed almost mystic reputations since the 1920s. 



Nestled in 
the Canadian 
Rockies a 
short drive 
from Calgary, 
Kananaskis 
Golf Course 
sports scenery 
that is way 
above pah 




Banff Springs, carved out of the Rocky Mountains 
and recently upgraded to 27 holes, was the world's 
first course to cost more than C$1 million when it was 
built in 1928. 

A number of relatively recent newcomers, such as 
the 10-year-old Kananaskis Golf Course, have started 
muscling in on these venerable veterans. Kananaskis 
has two companion layouts, Mt. Lorette and Mt. 
Kidd, designed by famed golfer and course architect 
Robert Trent Jones and featuring four tee-off posi- 
tions on each hole, along with water on 20 holes and 
140 sand magnets. 

Heritage Pointe, a few minutes south of Calgary, 
bills itself as a "stroke of genius" — many golfers 
agree. The 27-hole Ron Garl-designed course has 
three nines set in desert, valley, and hillside sur- 
roundings, and was voted Canada's best new golf 
course in 1994 by Score magazine. 

Just down the road from Heritage Pointe is D'Arcy 
Ranch Golf Club, another top-flight public course that 
offers private-club service. D'Arcy Ranch is tough but 
fair, with an interesting challenge on each hole. Rent a 
cart — this up-and-down course is a leg-burner. 

When you come to Calgary, try to arrange to golf the 
"Wolf." It will make you humble. Home of the Alberta 
Open, Wolf Creek Golf Resort is a 27-hole Scottish-style 
links course set in natural surroundings near Red Deer 
an hour and a half north of the city. Don't be deceived 
by the pastoral country setting — the Wolf bites. 

— R.C.C. 
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Calgary's top 25 

Whether it's heli-hiking, horseback riding, or history, 
a potpourri of pursuits awaits. 

by Rodney C. Chapman and Jennifer MacLeod 



During the long Canadian winters, when Cal- 
garians aren't out skiing they tend to curl 
up by the home fires. Summer is the time to get 
out and about. Here we share a diverse sample of visi- 
tor-friendly things to do in and around Calgary when 
you're here for the Rotary Convention in June. 

1. Begin at the beginning — Fort Calgary Historic 
Park is the city's birthplace. Established in 1875 by the 
North West Mounted Police — forefathers of Canada's 
famed Mounties — Fort Calgary is now being recre- 
ated log by log. The park houses an impressive collec- 
tion of displays, artifacts, and historical videos, and 
young visitors can dress up in a real Mountie uniform 
in the Discovery Room. 

2. Roam the Rockies — Only an hour away from the 
Canadian Rockies, Calgarians have virtually unlim- 
ited sightseeing opportunities in all directions. Many 
tour operators can arrange your itinerary and give 
minute-by-minute guided descriptions. Or you can 
rent a car and take off on your own. 

3. Hail a helicopter — "Chopper" companies operat- 
ing out of Calgary, Banff, and Canmore offer airborne 
sightseeing tours over the city and mountains. Prices 
start at C$80 for 20 minutes air time. The trip to Mt. 
Assiniboine, known as the "Matterhorn of the Cana- 
dian Rockies," is spectacular. The pilot can also take 
you up to the 1920s-style teahouse on the shoulder of 
Mt. Lady Macdonald above Canmore, or drop you off 
in the back country for a picnic and a hike through 
high alpine meadows. 

4. Hire a horse — Guiding and outfitting companies 
have operated out of the Calgary area since before the 
turn of the century. Tenderfeet (and other tender parts 
of the anatomy) can perch on a pony for as short as 
an hour, but many guest ranches in the vicinity 
offer package options ranging from overnight and 
week-long pack trips to full-service weddings and 
family reunions. 

5. Golf in all its glory — Alberta has gone golf crazy. 
There are now more than 275 courses province-wide, 
six ranked among the country's top 25. With more 
than 40 nearby courses to choose from, Calgarians are 
only a "drive" away from an afternoon of chasing the 



little white ball. Play ranges from tough links-style 
layouts in mountain, desert, and river settings to 
gentle beginner "pitch and putts." Greens fees are 
C$30-$50 per person. Most courses require reserva- 
tions, so call ahead. 

6. Take a hike — Trails seem limitless, but Kana- 
naskis Country, a four-season recreational area about 
80 kilometres (50 miles) west of Calgary, is especially 
outstanding. It has resort-hotel accommodations 
along with almost 3,000 campsites ranging from back- 
country primitive to full-service recreational vehicle 
(RV) parks, scattered throughout its 4,248 square kil- 
ometres (1,640 square miles). 

7. Salute a Siberian tiger — The Calgary Zoo, Can- 
ada's second-largest, houses more than 1,200 furry 




Heli-hikers in Kananaskis Country pause for a 
ground-level look at the Canadian Rockies. 
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and feathered residents, as well as an impressive bo- 
tanical garden and prehistoric park that harks back to 
when tyrannosaurus and triceratops ruled the world. 
The zoo has an international reputation for working 
to protect the Siberian tiger and other endangered 
species. Newest attraction: the Canadian Wilds Rocky 
Mountain ecosystem, which opened in 1995. 

8. Come to Calaway — Park, that is. Just west of Cal- 
gary, the family amuse- 
ment park has 22 rides (and 
20 eateries) offering thrills 
and spills. Many people 
choose to make the adja- 
cent RV campground, with 
its mouth-watering moun- 
tain view, their base of op- 
erations while visiting the 
city in the family chariot. 

9. Explore western Can- 
ada's past — Heritage Park, 
the country's largest living 
historical village, cele- 
brates life in slower, qui- 
eter, pre-1915 Western Can- 
ada. Visitors can ride the 
rails in an historic Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway lo- 
comotive, steam around 
Glenmore Reservoir in the 
glorious old S.S. Moyie pad- 
dle wheeler, stroll the an- 
tique midway, and get a 
feel for the entrepreneur- 
ial spirit that still thrives 
in Cowtown. 

10. The play's the thing — 




The Calgary Centre for Performing Arts 
houses four state-of-the-art theatres and an 
acoustically advanced concert hall. The Ju- 
bilee Auditorium is well-suited to dance, 
dramatic, and musical productions. Nu- 
merous small companies operate out of 
funky venues around town. 

11. Park it — Calgary has two major natu- 
ral spaces: Fish Creek Provincial Park with 
1,133 hectares (2,800 acres) featuring a lake 
and beach, and 1,128-hectare (2,786-acre) 
Nose Hill Park offering great views of the 
city. There are 15 other major parks in the 
city, totaling 480 hectares (1,185 acres). 

12. Orbit the Earth — Ever since the 
IMAX Theatre opened in Eau Claire Market 
two years ago, Calgarians have been able 
to orbit the Earth aboard a space shuttle, 
swim with sharks off the coast of Australia, 
and nuzzle up to mountain gorillas in re- 
mote African jungles. The theatre uses 

70-mm photography and a six-channel, 15,000-watt 




The interpretive centre at Head-Smas 
Buffalo Jump is built into a cliff ami features 
displays on seven levels. 
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Horseback riders relish the rugged back-country trails 
that abound in the foothills and mountains around Calgary. 



sound system to take 
you places most peo- 
ple can only dream of 
going. A five-and-a- 
half-storey screen 
dominates one wall, 
and the seats are up 
close and very per- 
sonal. 

13. Fish the Bow— 
Every June, fisher- 
folk get together and 
canoe down the Bow 
River to Carseland 
for a weekend get- 
away, and every year 
over the campfire 
they solemnly renew 
their allegiance to 
this special water- 
way. The "middle 
Bow" below Calgary 
is considered one of 
the best fly-fishing 
streams in North 
America. Serious an- 
glers come from all 

over to cast for an estimated 1,200 rainbow and brown 
trout that populate every river kilometre (five-eighths 
mile) along this stretch. To earn any recognition from 
the locals, a trout drawn from the river below Calgary 
must be at least 61 centimetres (24 inches) long, says 
angler-guru Jim McLennan in his book, "Blue Ribbon 
Bow." Tackle shops in town can set you up with a 
guided tour. 

15. Explore the universe — A galaxy of interactive 
exhibits, displays, and multimedia programs at the 
Science Centre will help adults and children alike un- 
lock the mysteries of the universe. Tour distant plan- 
ets in the 360-degree laser and star show theatre, or 
amaze family and friends with your scientific prow- 
ess. Every year brings a major new exhibition. 

16. Tower above the crowd — Residents usually take 
out-of-town visitors for lunch at the 191-metre- (626- 
foot-) high Calgary Tower, where a leisurely hour in 
the revolving Panorama Dining Room completes a 
circle tour of the city. If you start on the east side, 
looking down at the prairies, soup arrives over the 
Saddledome and Stampede grounds; the main course 
and scrumptious view of the Rockies are consumed 
together; and coffee is sipped in a downtown sky- 
scraper surround. 

17. Savour Chinese culture — The new Calgary Chi- 
nese Cultural Centre features a Great Cultural Hall 
modeled after the Temple of Heaven in Beijing. The 
complex is located in Chinatown and houses a cul- 
tural museum with priceless artifacts and ceramic arts 



along with a crafts store. The great hall alone took 
more than 100,000 worker-hours to build. 

18. Go to the Glenbow — Explore the Canadian 
West and cultures from around the world in the 
Glenbow Museum. The museum features art exhibi- 
tions, colourful native culture, and Calgary's pioneer 
past, and its superb archives are a rich resource for 
serious history buffs. Other museums in town include 
The Museum of the Regiments, which houses a large 
military collection, and the Nickle Arts Museum with 
its permanent exhibition of ancient coins. 

19. Bone up on dinosaurs — The Royal Tyrrell Mu- 
seum of Palaeontology, an hour and a half east of Cal- 
gary in the eerie Drumheller badlands, houses the 
world's most extensive display of dinosaur skeletons. 
The interpretive centre alone is worth the trip, but try 
to leave enough time to wander through the ancient 
badlands. 

20. Join the hunt — Two-and-a-half hours south of 
Calgary by car is Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump, site 
of hunting grounds used by Blackfoot Indians. A 
UNESCO World Heritage Site, the jump is one of the 
largest, oldest, and best-preserved in North America. 
The seven-storey interpretive centre documents 5,700 
years of native history. 

21. Glide in a gondola, soak in a spa — Postcards 
could have been invented in Banff, with its break- 
your-heart mountain scenery. Ride the Sulphur 
Mountain Gondola to the 2,287-metre (7,500-foot) 
level for a 360-degree view from the top. If you decide 
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to walk back down, you may want to check out the 
new C$12-million Banff Springs Hotel Spa. Naturally 
heated mineral waters have been soothing mountain- 
sore muscles in Banff since the town was founded by 
railroader William Cornelius van Home in 1883. 

22. Catch the show jumpers — International show 
jumpers will converge in Spruce Meadows, Calgary's 
top-ranked equestrian centre, three times in 1996 for 
major tournaments. The National runs 29 May to 2 
June, the North American 27 June to 7 July, and the 
Masters 4 to 8 September. 

23. Rustle up some great grub — Calgarians are fa- 
mous for their down-home hospitality, and nothing 
tastes better than Grade A Alberta beef done Cal- 
gary-style on a backyard barbecue. Wrangle yourself 
an invite, bring your best tall tales, and settle in for 
some serious steak. 

24. Rekindle the Olympic excitement — Make your 
way to Canada Olympic Park, site of the ski jumping, 
luge, and bobsleigh events at the 1988 Olympic Win- 
ter Games. The park offers luge rides in both summer 
and winter. The park's Olympic Hall of Fame — largest 
Olympic museum in the world — features ski jump and 
bobsleigh simulators, along with other displays and 
exhibits that provide a good overview of the Games. 




Then explore other Olympic ven- »A,C»Af?y^ 
ues at Nakiska, Canmore Nor- 
die Centre, the Olympic Oval, 
the Saddledome, and Olym- 
pic Plaza. 

25. Stay for the Stam- 
pede — Bring your cowboy 
boots and blue jeans 5-14 July 
1996 for The Calgary Exhibition & 
Stampede, the Wild West show that 
attracts the world's best rodeo cow- 
boys. Entrants compete for the C$500,000 prize 
money in bone-jarring events such as wild bull riding, 
steer wrestling, bronc riding, and the wildest chuck- 
wagon racing you ever saw. The event annually wel- 
comes almost a million visitors, all hootin' and 
hollerin' and having a yee-haw time. The whole city 
dresses western during the Stampede, and downtown 
office workers have been known to disappear for days 
at a stretch. Why not join the fun? @ 



• Free-lance writers Rodney C. Chapman and Jennifer 
MacLeod reside and never run out of things to do in 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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Beyond Calgary 



A host of attractions beckon outside 
the Convention city, too. 

by Darlene Polachic 




You could say Calgary has it all. The "Stampede 
City" is not only renowned for its down-home 
hospitality but a unique geographic setting that 
magnifies its attractions many times over. Indeed, the 
only difficulty in visiting Calgary may be finding suf- 
ficient time to see all the area has to offer. 

Few visitors leave Alberta without taking the scenic 
drive west on the TransCanada Highway to the moun- 
tain resort of Banff. But there's plenty more along the 
way that many people miss. 

Just west of Calgary is Cochrane, an old ranching 
town whose quaint main street shops brim with one- 
of-a-kind antiques, gifts, and works of art. Don't leave 
Cochrane without visiting MacKay's, which is justly 



noted for its delectable homemade ice cream. 

Further west on Highway 1, just inside the Stoney 
Indian Reserve, is the Chief Chiniki Restaurant and 
Handicraft Centre, a facility owned and operated by 
the Chiniki Indians. The restaurant specializes in tra- 
ditional native dishes like buffalo and bannock (a flat 
cake made of oatmeal or barley), while its gift shop 
displays fine quality, authentic handicrafts and art- 
work. Visitors lucky enough to be at the Chief Chiniki 
on 1 July can witness the annual Stoney Indian Parade 
and enjoy a free pancake breakfast. 

Straddling the TransCanada is the alpine town of 
Canmore, one of the sites of the 1988 Winter Olym- 
pics. The Nordic Centre, developed for cross-country 
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W/7d/7ou>ers carpet the approach to 
Mountain in Banff National Park. 

skiing and biathlon events, now operates 
year-round as a recreational facility. During 
the summer, it is a popular place to hike, 
mountain bike, roller blade, and roller ski. 

Canmore has another distinction. It is the 
gateway to Kananaskis Country — a 4,000- 
square-kilometre (1,500-square-mile) recre- 
ation paradise that encompasses three pro- 
vincial parks and offers some of the world's 
most spectacular scenery. Whether your 
taste leans toward scenic tours, fine hotels, 
and a relaxing game of golf, or backpacking 
and camping in the high country, Kananaskis is the 
place. Unparalleled in its outdoor recreational re- 
sources, it offers hiking, fishing, mountain biking, 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, and white-wa- 
ter rafting as well as heli-hiking tours with naturalist 
guides. 

No visit to this part of Alberta is complete without 
a drive through Banff and legendary Lake Louise, 
then up Highway 93 (Icefields Parkway) to Jasper 
National Park. Highway 93 parallels the Continental 
Divide of the Canadian Rockies and skirts the breath- 
taking sights of the Columbia Icefield. Here, you'll see 
shimmering glacial ice and snow; massive Stutfield 
Glacier that seems to spill over 914 metres (3,000 feet) 



of cliff face in twin icefalls; and thunderous Sunwapta 
and Athabasca falls. 

Jasper looks much like it did when fur trader 
David Thompson first saw it in 1811. Despite the 
amenities of a world-class tourist attraction, the 
area is largely unspoiled. Some of the most photo- 
graphed spots, like Mount Edith Cavall and Maligne 
Lake, are within easy access of the resort center. A ride 
on the Jasper Tramway takes you up Whistler's Moun- 
tain to an elevation of 2,288 metres (7,496 feet), offering 
a stunning view of Jasper and its environs, along with 
mountain ranges as far as 80 kilometres (50 miles) away. 

It's an easy drive from Jasper east to Alberta's capi- 
tal, Edmonton, where a host of cultural and historic 
sightseeing opportunities await. Edmonton boasts the 
largest shopping and entertainment complex in the 
world: West Edmonton Mall. "West Ed" spans 48 city 
blocks and houses 800 stores, 110 eateries, and 19 
movie theatres, not to mention sprawling indoor 
amusement and water parks, an 18-hole miniature 
golf course, and a skating rink. Just staying overnight 
in West Ed's Fantasyland Hotel can be a vacation, if 
you've reserved one of the theme suites that range 
from Hollywood to Roman to Polynesian decor. 

On the return trip to Calgary, visitors may wish to 
take a side tour to Drumheller, famous for its dino- 
saur remains. The Royal Tyrrell Museum of Palaeon- 




Hikers head for higher ground in Kananaskis Country. 



tology features more than 50 reconstructed dinosaur 
skeletons in prehistoric settings. A new attraction in 
Drumheller is the Canadian Badlands Passion Play, 
performed live on an outdoor stage during the first 
two weekends in July. 

South of Calgary is Chinook Country, a vast area 
that enticingly blends old and new. Fort Macleod, lo- 
cated on the Crowsnest Highway, celebrates Al- 
berta's early history. The Northwest Mounted Police 
established their first western outpost here in 1874 to 
try to tame the outlaw-ridden territory. The fort's 
museum commemorates that event and features dis- 
plays on the Mounties, the native peoples of the prov- 
ince, and early settlers. A special summer attraction is 
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Guest ranches are a great way to savor a taste of the hospitality and lifestyle of the Canadian West. 



the fort's Mounted Patrol Musical Ride, which takes 
place four times daily. 

Not far from Fort Macleod is Head-Smashed-In Buf- 
falo Jump, one of the oldest and best-preserved of the 
hundreds of buffalo jumps on the western plains. Centu- 
ries ago, native peoples stampeded whole herds of buf- 
falo over steep cliffs to their deaths. In processing the 
kills, virtually every part of the buffalo was used. 

Another notable locale on the Crowsnest Highway 
is Frank Slide. In the early morning hours of 29 
April 1903, an 82-million-metric-ton (90-million- 
ton) chunk of Turtle Mountain slid away and buried 
much of the sleeping mining town of Frank. Seventy- 
five people were killed, buried by the sea of massive 
limestone boulders that remain unmoved to this day. 
The Frank Slide Interpretive Centre not only com- 
memorates the tragic event but also offers a spectacu- 
lar view of the slide and historic Crowsnest Valley. 

No tour of Chinook Country would be complete 
without a visit to Waterton Lakes National Park, 
which crosses the United States border to become Gla- 
cier National Park. In 1932, Rotary clubs in Alberta, 



Canada, and Montana, U.S.A., played a major role in 
joining the two parks to form the Waterton Lakes/ 
Glacier International Peace Park. Since then, Rotarians 
from western Canada and Montana have met annu- 
ally to commemorate peace between their two na- 
tions. The park's magnificent scenery, abundance and 
diversity of wildlife (Waterton Valley is a migratory 
route for birds), historic lodge, and cruises across the 
lake between Canada and the U.S. make this a truly 
" two-na tion- vaca tion . " 

A 30-minute drive northeast from Waterton brings 
visitors to Cardston, established in 1887 by Mormon 
pioneers who traveled to Alberta from Utah, U.S.A., 
in one of the 19th century's last covered-wagon mi- 
grations. Here, Mormon settlers built one of southern 
Alberta's most recognized landmarks: the magnifi- 
cent Alberta Temple, which opened in 1923. Cardston 
is also the home of the Remington-Alberta Carriage 
Centre, which houses an impressive collection of 225 
horse-drawn vehicles, including ones used by Queen 
Elizabeth II (see pages 34-35). 

Lethbridge, Alberta's third-largest city, includes 
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Fort Whoop-Up, a replica of the province's first and 
most notorious whiskey trading post; the Alexander 
Gait Museum, Brewery Gardens, and Nikka Uko Ja- 
panese Garden, authentically designed to symbolize 
Japanese-Canadian friendship. Just east of Lethbridge 
at Coaldale is the Alberta Birds of Prey Centre, where 
you can have a majestic golden eagle or falcon perch 
on your arm, or have your picture taken with a great 
horned owl. 

Southwestern Alberta, with its well-stocked lakes 
and crystal-clear mountain streams and rivers, 
is a fisherman's paradise. Angle for bull, rain- 
bow, and lake trout as well as walleye, whitefish, 
perch, and pike. Fishing licenses, available at most 
sporting goods stores, are required. 

If you don't have time to explore Alberta in depth, 
you can still experience its essence without going far 
from Calgary. Among Alberta's first settlers were 
ranchers who established cattle spreads and towns in 
the rolling foothills north and south of the city. Today, 
many of these ranches are open as museums, or guest, 
bed and breakfast, or dining facilities. Stay at a guest 
ranch and treat yourself to a hearty barbecue, horse- 
back riding, and maybe even a rip-roaring rodeo. 

Whether your stay in Calgary is long or short, be 
prepared to have the time of your life and enjoy the 
warm friendliness for which the 1996 R.I. Convention 
host city and beyond are famous. © 

• Free-lance writer Darlene Polachic lives in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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Cardston's carriages, coaches, 

and carts 

A Canadian Rotation's legacy helps preserve 
the elegance of the horse-and-buggy era. 

by Paul Fugleberg 



When Canadian rancher-contractor Don 
Remington headed the Rotary Club of 
Cardston's Santa Claus Parade Committee in 
1954, he searched for a sleigh in which Santa could 
ride. He found a cutter in reasonably good condition 
near Marysville, British Columbia, and brought it 
back to his Alberta ranch, where he painstakingly re- 
stored it to good-as-new condition. 

Bitten by the restoration bug, Don collected and re- 
stored 48 more horse-drawn vehicles over the next 30 
years. In 1985, he offered to donate the trove to the 
provincial government of Alberta if an interpretive 
centre could be built. Two years later, Don died. The 
Albertan government accepted the collection in 1988, 
and began plans to permanently house it. Meanwhile, 
the vehicles were exhibited during summer months in 
a Cardston ice arena. 

Located off Cardston's main street, the Remington- 
Alberta Carriage Centre opened in April 1993. A 
larger-than-life sculpture of Rotarian Don Remington 
greets visitors entering the spacious grounds with its 
lawns, picnic areas, wagon trails, and equine arena. In 
the background are the 5,574-square-metre (60,000- 
square-foot) main display area and stables, all of 19th- 
century Victorian design. More than 150 vehicles from 





The light roof seat break was a high-society favorite for 
Sunday drives and other outings. 



Visitors to the Remington-Alberta Carriage Center can en- 
joy a ride in a vis-a-vis pulled by a matcned pair of black 
Canadian horses and other breeds. 

the Glenbow-Alberta Institute and the Provincial Mu- 
seum of Alberta augment Don's collection. 

The best way to start a self-guided tour is by view- 
ing a short film describing the "horse and buggy" age 
and manufacturing roles played by Canada's R. J. 
McLaughlin Carriage Company and the American 
Studebaker Company. 

Despite shortcomings, the carriage era had a certain 
romance. High-society folk flaunted fancy status sym- 
bols riding to picnics, horse races, or polo matches in 
their roof seat breaks (see photo). Stagecoaches car- 
ried passengers cross-country. City taxis were Han- 
som cabs. Brightly colored delivery carts and drays 
transported everything from ice and bakery goods to 
household products. Farm and ranch wagons hauled 
wheat and produce to market. Physicians made house 
calls via relatively fast "doctors' buggies." Young men 
courting young women drove a variety of vehicles, 
and children rode in pony carts. V GAR^ 

The Remington-Alberta Carriage (J^^^. 
Centre houses all these and more — 
elegant landaus, broughams and 
barouches, sheepherders' and chuck < 
wagons, Yellowstone coaches, bull wag- ^%imm * oN> 
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ons, trap sleighs and cutters, 
jaunting carts, and an elabo- 
rate, curtained hearse. Much 
thought and imagination went 
into designing the facility. The 
color scheme mixes muted 
greens, greys, and maroons, 
tones Don Remington favored. 
Indirect lighting permits visi- 
tors to focus on artifacts. 
Lifestyle vignettes portray set- 
tings from prairie campfires to 
city streets. Other displays de- 
pict a carriage factory, black- 
smith and wheelwright's shop, 
livery stable, and firehall. 
In addition, the centre is 
alive with sounds of the 
horse-drawn age. Sophisti- 
cated electronic devices hidden 
in a crank-style telephone, a 
factory drawing desk, and else- 
where enhance the visitor's un- 
derstanding of pre-automobile days. 

An especially popular vignette is located at the en- 
try to the main hall. It's a collision of two ages: a 1908 
Menard automobile has gone out of control and 
smashed through a fence, shattering boards, snapping 
fence posts, and knocking over cornstalks. The occu- 
pants, unhurt, stand to the left of the car assessing the 
damage. The driver looks away in embarrassment as 
his wife reminds him that he was driving too fast. Be- 
tween them, a little girl cries, while on the other side 
a farm boy scratches his head as he surveys the scene. 
Amid the cornstalks a tall, bearded farmer, hands on 
hips, glowers in disgust at the young whippersnap- 
pers and their new-fangled contraption. 
Suddenly a nearby scarecrow yells, "Get a horse!" 
At a Texas, U.S.A., auction, Rotarian Remington 
bought an exquisite barouche that has since carried a 
number of notables, including Great Britain's Queen 




A. 1908 Menard automobile in the aftermath of an accident that was bound to happen. 




The late Don Remington, Rotarian and carriage restorer, 
beside a replica of a Concord stagecoach. 



Elizabeth II, Prince Charles, and Prince Andrew. 
Drawn by the centre's pair of snappy, fast-stepping, 
matched Canadian horses, the coach is used fre- 
quently in weddings and parades. 

Queen Elizabeth rode in a rare Cunningham Landau 
during her 1973 visit to the Calgary Stampede. Don 
Remington served as a footman for the occasion, stand- 
ing on the rear of the coach, accompanied by 36 Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Musical Ride officers. Years 
later, the landau bore the carriage collector 's body to the 
Cardston cemetery. 

The cafeteria, gift shop, and tourist information 
counter contribute to the Victorian setting, as do 
Clydesdale-drawn coaches that carry visitors, for a fee, 
on 20-minute rides. 

Cardston is 24 kilometres (15 miles) north of the 
U.S. -Canadian border on Highway 2; and 40 kilo- 
metres (25 miles) east of Waterton Park on Highway 5. 
The centre is one of four major tourist attractions 
within 45 minutes of each other. The others are 
Head-Smashed-in-Buffalo Jump, the Frank Slide, and 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park. 

Admission to the centre for adults is C$5.50; family, 
$13; children ages 7 to 17, $2.25; children age six and 
under, free. Group discounts are available. The centre is 
open from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M., 15 May to Labour Day (2 Sep- 
tember in 1996); 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Labour Day to 14 May; 
closed on Christmas, New Year's Day, and Easter. For 
more information, contact Remington-Alberta Carriage 
Centre, P.O. Box 1649, Cardston, Alberta, Canada TOK 0K0; 
Tel.: 403/653-5139; Fax: 403/653-5160. © 



• Free-lance photojournalist Paul Fugleberg is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Poison, Montana, U.S.A. 
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Come to Calgary's 'Rotary 
Family Roundup'! 

by Gardie E. Shaw 



Pack your boots, pack your cameras, and pack 
your appetites! When you head to Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, for the 1996 Rotary Interna- 
tional Convention (23-26 June), you'll enjoy hospital- 
ity with a distinctive Western flare. 

Savour the Rotary Club of Calgary's famous slow- 
cooked prime Alberta beef at the Rotary Rodeo & Bar- 
becue on Saturday, 22 June. Then hold onto your hats 
as top cowboys test their skills, strength, and stamina 
in bull bustin', bronc ridin', and other rodeo events at 
their finest. 

R.I. President Herb Brown has chosen "The Rotary 
Family Round-Up" as the theme of the Calgary Con- 
vention. The proficiency of the R.I. Convention Com- 
mittee in organizing a world-class event has guar- 
anteed a convention that will be both informative and 
interesting. A full schedule of plenary sessions and 
ancillary programs will cover the business of Rotary 
and its goals, objectives, and achievements, along 
with introducing new issues that concern us all. 

Sandwiched between these events will be some of 
the best entertainment Canada has to offer. Each day 
will be filled to the brim with fun for the whole fam- 
ily! Take a look at some of the activities that have been 
put together for you. 

The House of Friendship promises to be in the best 
tradition of warm welcomes for which western 
Canada is famous. And Home Hospitality, on Mon- 
day, 24 June, will offer Rotarians and their guests a 
special chance to relax and enjoy the evening with lo- 
cal hosts. 

On Tuesday, 25 June, you'll be treated to the Rotary 
International parade and food extravaganza, followed 
by the thrill and thunder of chuck-wagon races, enter- 
tainment featuring the Young Canadians of the 
Calgary Exhibition & Stampede, and a spectacular 
fireworks display. 

The Rotary Family Fair on Wednesday, 26 June, will 
be held at an authentic turn-of-the-century village, 
complete with a steam train, paddle wheeler, and an- 
tique amusement rides. 

After the convention, kick up your heels at the in- 
ternationally renowned Calgary Exhibition & Stam- 
pede (5-14 July). Take time out to visit the Calgary 
Zoo, Botanical Garden, and Prehistoric Park. Or enjoy 



the show at Spruce Meadows (3-7 July) — one of the 
most prestigious equestrian facilities in the world. 

Travel west out of Calgary and stroll through some 
of Mother Nature's most spectacular country: Banff, 
Lake Louise, the Columbia Icefield, and the Kan- 
anaskis region. Here, you'll find golfing, hiking, fish- 
ing, trail rides, and other leisure activities aplenty. A 
train ride from Calgary through the Rocky Mountains 
to Vancouver, British Columbia, would complete your 
western Canadian visit nicely. 

If prehistory is more your style, head east and see 
the wonders of Drumheller, situated in the Alberta 
"badlands." Enjoy a walk through the Royal Tyrell 
Museum of Palaeontology, which features dinosaur 
remains from the region. 

If the ultimate shopping experience tops your wish 
list, travel north to Edmonton, Alberta's capital, and see 
West Edmonton Mall. You'll find out why it's billed as 
the largest shopping and entertainment complex in the 
world. Then stay for "Klondike Days," a 10-day celebra- 
tion of the gold rush era, from 19 to 28 July. 

You can also take a special trip north of Edmonton 
to Fort McMurray, home of Alberta's Oil Sands. Mem- 
bers of the Rotary clubs of Fort McMurray and Fort 
McMurray Oil Sands will be happy to show you the 
way the sands are processed into crude oil. 

Is golf at midnight your game? A short flight will 
take you from Edmonton to Yellowknife in the North- 
west Territories, where the courses are long, but the 
daylight lasts even longer. While there, you'll also 
find incredible fishing in shimmering blue waters. 

If all of this seems overwhelming, and you just 
want to sit and relax, summer resorts are plentiful and 
within driving distance. Or, if you're feeling a little 
more adventurous, rent a motorhome and travel at 
your leisure. 

More than 8,000 Rotarians and their spouses in 
R.I. District 5360 are ready to do everything possible 
to make your visit to Calgary and beyond thoroughly 
enjoyable. Come and experience one of the friend- 
liest and most diverse places on the planet! @ 

• Cardie E. Shaw of the Rotary Club of Calgary South is 
chairman of the Host Club Committee of the Calgary Con- 
vention and a member of the R.I. Convention Committee. 
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The Columbia Icefield, bordering Banff and jasper national 
parks, straddles the Continental Divide. Rimmed by some 
of the highest peaks in the Rocky Mountains, the field spans 
310 square kilometres (120 square miles) of ice. 



A. family canoes Two Jacks Lake, one of 
many natural wonders in Banff National 
Park. Visitors to the 4,023-square-kilo- 
metre (2,500-square-mile) park can also 
hike, ride horseback, fish, ski, sail, and 
even scuba dive. 





The Olympic Saddledome, site of the Calgary Convention's open- 
ing and closing ceremonies, squats at the foot of the city's skyline. 
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Breaking new ground in ancient worlds 
by Germaine Shames 
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Ten thousand years of history hummed beneath my feet as I descendecTTfTrTJ^rW 
shadowy mouth of the underground chamber. Once my eyes adjusted to the dark- 
ness, I could see rows of symmetrical niches in the stone walls, crates full of pot- 
sherds along the dirt floor. Fellow travelers, laden with spades and buckets, milled about 
the chamber like specters. Anticipation was in the air. Following my internal radar, I gravi- 
tated toward a far corner of the room and sank my spade into a mound of packed earth. My 
heart raced. No sooner had I broken ground than a large piece of pottery — the entire intact 
base of a storage vessel — emerged through the rubble. The wonder of it: I had unearthed 





a Hellenistic artifact dating back to 
the year 300 B.C.! 

The site was Israel's Bet Guvrin 
National Park, where each year 
thousands of tourists participate in 
archaeological digs ranging from 
two hours to two months in dura- 
tion. The shorter digs, promoted in 
Israel as "Digs for a Day," are a re- 
cent innovation intended to give 
the uninitiated a hands-on taste of 
an actual excavation — complete 
with dust, heat, and blisters. 

Archaeology, once the bastion of 
well-heeled dilettantes and shrewd 
collectors, now draws a diverse au- 
dience: diggers and dreamers, nov- 
ice antiquarians, culture 
buffs . . . anyone with the 
imagination to step back in 
time. Nations rich in antiq- 
uity have long been a magnet 
for travelers to whom old 
stones speak, but only re- 
cently have some countries 
started to develop sites ex- 
pressly for the purpose of 
tourism, incorporating state- 
of-the-art audiovisual tech- 
nology with what some 
traditionally minded archae- 
ologists would call gim- 
imickry. For the sophisticated 
traveler who has already 
stood eyeball-to-eyeball with 
the Sphinx, daydreamed amid 
the Parthenon's pillars, and 
sipped cappuccino in the 
shadow of the Colosseum, 
there are always "newer" and 
more remote sites and finds, 
and new ways to enjoy them. 

Whether you want to get 
serious and unearth archaeological 
antiquities yourself, or simply 
stroll through a cavernous museum 
filled with artifacts, there is some- 
thing for everyone. The following 
is a brief guide to some novel and 
entertaining experiences for those 
with an archaeological bent. 

The gastronomically inclined, for 
example, can don togas and head 
for the Cardo Culinaria, an ar- 
chaeological restaurant located 
amid Roman and Byzantine ruins 
in the heart of Jerusalem's Old City. 
The Culinaria, brainchild of Ox- 
ford-educated archaeologist Bernie 
Alpert, attempts to replicate in 
cuisine, decor, and entertainment, 
the dining experience of an affluent 
Roman-influenced Judean in the 



first century A.D. Diners recline on 
triclineums (low couches arranged 
in groupings of three) before lime- 
stone tables set with period table- 
ware, and savor such delicacies as 
Nile perch and Caesar salad, pre- 
pared in the manner prescribed by 
Apicius in Rome's first cookbook. 

In England, shoppers at the Cop- 
pergate Mall in York pause from 
their purchases just long enough to 
visit a subterranean museum. Ar- 
chaeologists struggled to dig 25 feet 
(7.5 metres) beneath the shopping 
center and discovered nine distinct 
strata of human occupation — repre- 
senting Medieval, Viking, and Ro- 



man eras — each brimming with arti- 
facts now on display. 

One of the most popular (and 
relaxing) pastimes in an- 
cient times was the spa (as 
reflected in the abundance of exca- 
vated Roman and Turkish baths). 
The largest and most opulent Ro- 
man-period spa is located in Naples, 
Italy, which continues to make quite 
a splash as a tourist attraction. Sec- 
ond in importance, but not as fa- 
miliar to international travelers, is 
Hammat Gader near the Sea of Ga- 
lilee. Here visitors not only view 
the ancient baths but also sample 
the modern spa facilities, including 
jacuzzis and massages. For non- 
bathers, the site boasts the only al- 
ligator farm in the Middle East, and 



has recently introduced — over the 
heated protests of local animal ac- 
tivists — alligator wrestling. In Qum- 
ran, Israel, site of the famous Dead 
Sea Scrolls, visitors may be temp- 
ted by a sidetrip to the nearby Nir- 
vana Hotel, whose spa offers such 
timeless indulgences as a "Cleopa- 
tra Soak" or "Herod's Mud Wrap." 

In Greece, adventurers to Athens 
may soon be able to commune 
with antiquity while riding on 
the subway. Excavation for the 
city's new U.S. $2.6 billion metro 
has yielded a host of finds, includ- 
ing a section of the main street that 
leads to Marathon, Roman baths, 
part of an aqueduct, and an- 
cient tombs. 

Amateur sleuths can flock 
to Jerusalem's Tower of 
David Museum to match wits 
with the likes of King Herod 
and Queen Mariamne as they 
solve one of history's most 
scandalous murder myster- 
ies: who murdered the high 
priest, Aristobulus III? Mu- 
seum guides, dressed in Sec- 
ond Temple period costumes, 
lead participants throughout 
the museum grounds, down 
secret passageways, and 
even into a moat, searching 
for clues and dramatizing 
events associated with the 
murder. In their search for 
the perpetrator, visitors learn 
about the Roman occupation 
of Judea and the museum it- 
self, which was constructed 
2,000 years ago by Herod. 
For those who want to do 
more than just take photographs, 
participating in an actual dig can 
be a physically taxing but emotion- 
ally rewarding experience. Many 
groups such as Earthwatch and lo- 
cal universities offer such opportu- 
nities. First-timers receive basic 
training on methodology, excava- 
tion techniques, handling, and 
cleaning the artifacts. Volunteers 
are also needed for taking photo- 
graphs, cataloging each item, and 
keeping records on age and loca- 
tion. While much of fieldwork is 
meticulous, painstaking labor that 
demands great patience and time 
(often on your hands and knees), it 
is very rewarding when that bit of 
history is finally in your hands. 
Archaeological tourism can be 



ISRAEL MINISTRY OF TOURISM 




Thousands of tourists learn from reenactments of an- 
cient life in a Golan village. Opposite page: Excava- 
tions nave uncovered the beauty of this ancient 
synagogue in Israel. 
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hard on the feet, as any hardy 
explorer can attest who has 
climbed Mexico's Pyramid of 
the Sun or ascended the end- 
less steps of Santa Caterina's 
Monastery in the Sinai desert 
of Egypt. When their shoe 
leather begins to wear thin, 
savvy travelers head for the 
nearest sound and light show, 
where they sport special 
three-dimensional glasses 
that allow them to feel like 
part of the action without 
leaving their seats. One of the 
best productions is the Model 
of Jerusalem in the First Tem- 
ple Period, which displays an archi- 
tectural model of the ancient city 
against a backdrop of three movie 
screens. The daily presentations are 
in English, Hebrew, and Russian. 

Another restful alternative is 
a luxury cruise that com- 
bines exploring archaeo- 
logical sites with relaxing inter- 
ludes on deserted beaches. One 
seductive itinerary makes its way 
along Turkey's southern coast, 
stopping at the Byzantine ruins of 
Gemili and Paradise Beach, Crya's 
mysterious rock tombs, and the 
warm waters off unspoiled Yas- 
sicalar Island — with plenty of free 
time to work on a suntan. 

Even the armchair traveler and 
couch potato can now "walk" in the 
footsteps of Hammurabi and Julius 
Caesar. A new board game, called 
"History of the World," by Avalon 
Hill, transports players from Min- 
oan Crete to imperial Russia in a 
single evening. 

For the truly adventurous who 
find archaeology a bit too dry and 
dreary, underwater excavations of- 
fer an opportunity for experienced 
divers to collect artifacts from the 
deep. One such excavation is in 
Monte Christo Bay in the Domini- 
can Republic, supervised by the non- 
profit organization Earthwatch. It 
welcomes volunteers willing to fore- 
go all privacy, brave scorpions, and 
watch for snakes. On the other side 
of the Atlantic, restless divers have 
their eye on the partially submerged 
Cosquer Cave, east of Marseilles, 
France, accessible through a 450- 
foot (137-metre) underwater pas- 
sageway. 
In 1991, local divers in France 



TOWER OF DAVID 




The Tower of David in Jerusalem challenges visi- 
tors to solve murder mysteries while enjoying its 
archaeological treasures. 

discovered what is believed to be 
the world's oldest cave art, dating 
back as far as 25,000 B.C. The un- 
derwater art — both painted and en- 
graved — depicts more than 100 ani- 
mals, among them horses, ibex (a 
type of mountain goat), and cham- 
ois. For now, the French Ministry of 
Culture limits its access only to au- 
thorized divers. 
Travelers off the beaten track, 



undaunted by difficult mud 
roads, are adding to their 
itineraries little-known sites 
such as Turkey's Labraynda, 
home of the Sanctuary of 
Zeus; and Jordan's Humeima, 
known in ancient times as 
Auara. Despite this, the 
crowds have not thinned at 
popular sites such as Giza, 
Troy, or Karnak. Many areas 
are undergoing "facelifts" 
and fresh excavation, and are 
well worth another look. 

So what are you waiting for? 
Join a dig. Explore a shipwreck. 
Touch the past. The fragile tes- 
tament of two million years of hu- 
man existence lies beneath your 
feet and beyond the imagination, 
waiting to be discovered. @ 



• Germaine Shames, who unearthed a 
piece of history to write this article, is 
a frequent contributor to THE ROTAR- 
IAN. She is a free-lance writer who 
digs for stories from her home in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, U.S.A. 



Tour Companies 

• Archaeological Tours, based in New York City, offers a wide range of itin- 
eraries, including less-traveled destinations such as Yemen, Central Asia, and 
Cambodia. All tours are led by distinguished scholars who are area specialists. 
Address: 271 Madison Avenue, Suite 904; New York, New York, U.S.A. 10016. 
Tel.: (212) 986-3054. 

• Abercrombie and Kent, a travel agency with offices in the United States, 
England, Kenya, Tanzania, Hong Kong, Thailand, India, Egypt, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, offers deluxe land tours and cruises for archae- 
ology buffs enamored of the creature comforts. U.S. address: 1520 Kens- 
ington Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521, U.S.A. Tel.: 800/323-7308. 

• El Al Israel Airlines, with a global network of reservation offices in 86 cit- 
ies, offers special fares for independent travelers to Israel who wish to visit 
Egypt, Greece, and/or Turkey. The company also provides packaged tours 
that incorporate visits to the region's better known archaeological sites. U.S. tel.: 
800/223-6700. 

Digs for a day — Participate in a dig, lasting from two hours to two months. 
Available throughout the year. Contact the Israel Antiquities Authority. 
Address: P.O. Box 586; Jerusalem 91004 Israel. Tel.: 972/2/278-628. 
Digs of longer duration — A number of universities and nonprofit organiza- 
tions sponsor educational digs of longer duration. Earthwatch, a nonprofit sci- 
entific organization with offices in the United States, England, Australia, and 
Japan, offers a variety of projects for volunteers willing to share expenses. U.S. 
address: 680 Mt. Auburn Street, Box 403, Watertown, Massachusetts 02272. Tel.: 
617/926-8200. 

Archaeological Restaurant 

The Cardo Culinaria, located in Jerusalem's Old City, serves exotic lun- 
cheons and group dinners in a carefully recreated atmosphere. Individuals 
may be accommodated for dinner by special arrangement. Address: P.O. Box 
14002, Jerusalem 91400 Israel. Tel.: 972/02-894-155. 
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Sites off the beaten track 

While many of these sites are 
open daily to the public, others re- 
quire advance permission to visit. 
Authorities recommend that you 
confirm excavation dates prior to 
making your travel plans. Please ob- 
serve the following courtesies while 
touring a site: ask permission before 
taking photographs, stand back from 
the trenches, and return with nothing 
but photographs. Many countries, 
such as Turkey, have extremely strict 
laws regarding the theft or interna- 
tional transport of antiquities. If an 
antiquity is taken out of the country 
even accidentally, you may face fines 
or imprisonment. 

If you purchase an item legally 
that is labeled an "antiquity," 
please be sure to have the price, 
name, and address of the seller. You 
should also have a certificate of au- 
thenticity from a reputable shop 
that authorizes such a sale. 

If you would like to participate 
in a dig, check the Archaeological 
Field-work Opportunities Bulletin, 
published by the Archaelological 
Institute of America (AIA). This 
publication, which lists current ex- 
cavation sites in need of volunteers, 
is available from Kendall/Hunt 
Publishing Company, 4050 West- 
mark Drive, Dubuque, IA 52002, 
U.S.A. Telephone: 800/288-0810. 
The cost is U.S. $9 for AIA mem- 
bers, $11 for non-members. 

The following is a guide to some 
excavation sites around the world. 
Happy digging! 

Mexico: Palenque is one of the 
best known and beautiful of the 
Maya Indian sites. The archaeologi- 
cal zone is centered around three 
major Late Classic (A.D. 600-900) 
groups of buildings: the Palace, the 
Temple of the Inscriptions, and the 
Group of the Cross. One of the 
most remarkable features is the 
tomb of King Pacal in the Temple of 
Inscriptions. The tomb, reached by 
a long staircase descending though 
the center of the temple, still con- 
tains the sarcophagus. The lime- 
stone lid is beautifully carved with 
an image of Pacal falling into the 
underworld after his death. Guides 
are available at the site, and a new 
museum contains ceramics and 
sculptural fragments uncovered at 
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A young archaeologist participates in a 
"Dig for a Day" at Israel's Bet Cuvrin 
National Park. 

the excavation. For more informa- 
tion, contact Arnaldo Gonzalez, 
Proyecto Palenque, Instituto Nacio- 
nal de Antropologia e Historia, 
Tuxtla Gutierrez. Telephone: 52- 
961-34554. 

Guatemala: Kaminaljuyu was an 
important Maya center in the Late 
Preclassic period (300 B.C.-A.D. 
250), during which most of its 200 
surviving structures were built. 
Many elaborate burials, incised and 
modeled ceramics, and carved 
stone have been found at the site. 
Current excavations are investigat- 
ing the area's extensive canals and 
waterworks as well as residential 
and ceremonial structure. Contact 
Juan Antonio Valdes, Condominio 
La Pradera Casa 2, Km. 6 Carretera 
Salvador, Zona 10, Guatemala City, 
01010. Telephone: 502-2-373-327. 

Brazil: Morro de Quemada is a 
fortified Portuguese colonial town 
that burned in 1720. Remains in- 
clude an early windmill, standing 
stone walls, mine shafts, and many 
18th-century artifacts. Excavations 
operate in the summer. Contact 
Daniel Shea, Beloit College, Box 
167, Beloit, WI 53511 U.S.A. Tele- 
phone: 608/363-2204. 

Chile: The Lluta Valley was the 
site of a number of Yunga chiefdoms 



beginning around A.D. 1000, but it 
was later conquered by the Incas. 
The current project is investigating 
the Yunga-Inca transformation at 
several small settlements in the val- 
ley. Burials, preserved textiles, and 
pottery have been recovered. Exca- 
vations are held during the summer. 
Contact Calogero Santoro, Univer- 
sidad de Tarapaca, 18 de septiembre 
2222, Arica, Tarapaca. Telephone/ 
fax: 56/58-22-42-48. 

Morocco: Sijilmasa was occupied 
from the mid-eighth to the 15th cen- 
turies A.D. It is the oldest Islamic city 
in Morocco, and it became the capital 
of a major Islamic principality. The 
archaeological site, complete with 
medieval ruins, is open to visitors 
Monday through Saturday. Contact 
Ronald A. Messier, Middle Tennessee 
State University, Box 262, Mur- 
freesboro, TN, 37132 U.S.A. Tele- 
phone: 615/898-5828. 

Tunisia: The site of Henchir 
Bourgou was occupied by the Ro- 
mans from the fourth century B.C. 
until the fifth century A.D. Archae- 
ologists have found rich Punico-Ro- 
man remains, including mosaics, 
ceramics, and architecture. Several 
mausoleums survive, with preserved 
vestibules and subterranean cham- 
bers. Current excavations are con- 
solidating and restoring the site. 
Contact Jenina Akkari-Weriemmi, 
Institut National du Partimoine, 4 
Place du Chateau, 1008 Tunis. Tele- 
phone: 216-1-261-622. 

Benin: Ouidah is a west African 
port in the Kingdom of Dahomey — 
now modern Benin — 25 miles (40 
kilometres) west of Cotonou. The ex- 
cavation site is open to visitors all 
year round. For information about 
upcoming digs, contact the Univer- 
sity Research Expeditions Program, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
U.S.A. Telephone: 510/642-6586. 

Israel: Located in Israel's Negev 
desert, Horvat Karkur Elit is acces- 
sible only by four-wheel drive ve- 
hicle. Archeologists are currently 
examining the remains of a Byzan- 
tine church and settlement. For more 
information, contact Pau Figueras, 
Ben Gurion University, Beersheva, 
Israel. Telephone: 07-461-093. 

— G.S. 
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performance! 

An expert outlines 
an effective staff performance 
review process that measures up 
to The 4-Way Test. 

by Mary Riley, Ph.D. 

Once regarded as indispensable to the 20th- 
century workplace, the employee perfor- 
mance review is losing more than a shade of 
prestige as companies take a hard look at the results. 
Although considered a vital measure of employee 
productivity, most performance reviews are based on 
good intentions and false assumptions. A recent sur- 
vey of 1,149 employees in 79 U.S. companies revealed 
"lack of employee involvement," "focusing on the 
negative," and "no follow-up" as three major frustra- 
tions with performance review systems. 

As a Rotarian and a professional management con- 
sultant, I'm disturbed by this trend. Can we have per- 
formance reviews that produce results that are based 
on truth, fairness, goodwill, and benefits to all con- 
cerned? Can we bring the principles enunciated in 
The 4-Way Test — developed more than 60 years ago 
by Rotarian and businessman Herbert J. Taylor of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U.S.A. — into this area of our businesses? 
I think we can, and here's how. 

First, we need to understand what dooms most em- 
ployee review systems. Let's look at the three most 
prevalent types, the Critique review, the Report Card, 
and the Goal-Setting method, and discuss their major 
flaws. Then we'll look at another process, one I call 
a Professional Growth Plan. It's a system of mutual 
goal-setting that grew out of my observations of the 
mistakes made in the other review formats. We'll 
see how its techniques result in increased profits, em- 
ployee productivity, and morale. 



NO EMPLOYEE INPUT 

The Critique performance review is generally 
unstructured. The reviewer defines an em- 
ployee's strengths and weaknesses by compos- 
ing one long, analytical paragraph. 

This system has its problems. It requires the re- 
viewer to write a grammatically correct, meaningful 
statement to accurately describe employee perfor- 
mance. This task may cause a reviewer to feel uncom- 
fortable and /or ill-equipped. Often the focus is on the 
clarity of the supervisor's writing, rather than the key 
issue of employee performance. Supervisors with the 
best writing ability may appear to achieve the highest 
performance from employees — although this may not 
be the case. The form of the review becomes more im- 
portant than the content. 

This system does not allow employee input. How 
can a review support meaningful development of 
an employee's strengths in a positive and productive 
fashion without the worker's feedback? 

Because the input is only one-way (reviewer to em- 
ployee), the Critique performance method places the 
reviewer in a judgmental and parental position. When 
such a relationship is fostered, it can have a demoral- 
izing effect on the employee. 

'GRADING' TACTICS 

The Report Card performance review is more 
structured. The reviewer rates employee per- 
formance in a number of key areas, such as 
communication, promptness in responding to re- 
quests, quality and quantity of work, ability to del- 
egate tasks, willingness for more responsibility. 

Although it does not require written analysis, the 
Report Card is also a one-way communication (again, 
reviewer to employee) setting up a judgmental, 
nonproductive situation. In some respects the Report 
Card can be more destructive. The ratings, whether 
based on a numerical ranking (such as "one to five") 
or a word-specific marking ("unsatisfactory" through 
"outstanding"), only give the illusion of objectivity. In 
truth, these ratings are as subjective as any other 
system, and a low score in any area can destroy 
employee confidence and incentive. Like the Cri- 
tique review, the Report Card does not include setting 
goals. 

Managers who are able to make impartial judg- 
ments are rare. If a manager has a very spontaneous 
personality, he or she may be overly critical of em- 
ployees who are naturally analytical. An analytical 
manager, on the other hand, may view creative em- 
ployees as too spontaneous and impulsive. 

Employees, while appearing to accept and appreci- 
ate criticism, often see through a manager's bias. My 
experience suggests that fewer than 10 in 100 employ- 
ees truly accept criticism and/ or see any need for im- 
provement in their work performance. 
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ONE-WAY GOAL-SETTING 

The Goal-Setting performance review is a result 
of the changes most worker evaluation sys- 
tems underwent in the 1970s and 1980s. Most 
modern management books and training courses em- 
phasize this method because it combines elements of 
the Critique and Report Card versions and adds goal- 
setting steps. Many influential sources advise the em- 
ployee and manager to set goals together. 

According to widespread professional agreement, 
the Goal-Setting method has been the best perfor- 
mance review system to date. So why do many com- 
panies report that it doesn't work? First, goal-setting 
is an abstract, often uncomfortable process. Whenever 
goals are mentioned, most people get glassy-eyed. 
Employees and supervisors alike must have guidance 
in goal-setting, and more often than not, none is pro- 
vided. Thus, goals are often unspecified, not measur- 
able, unrealistic, or meaningless. 

All too often, the employee does not participate in 
the selection of the goals, so there is less motivation to 
attain them. Goals set from above reflect perceptions 
not necessarily accurate nor shared by the employee. 

If the goal-setting process is not shared, the em- 
ployee will set his or her own goals, perhaps far dif- 
ferent from the company's. Managers and employees 
alike are seldom aware of the important and crucial 
responsibilities expected of them. I would say that 
nearly 75 percent of the time, the two groups are not 
aligned to work in a mutually understood direction. 

USING THE 4-WAY TEST 

In developing a performance review that actually 
increases morale and productivity simultaneously, 
the aim is to remove the negative factors that 
show up in most review systems and replace them 
with positive alternatives. 

The ideal performance review should include the 
basic objectives of The 4-Way Test: (1) support every- 
one in telling the truth, (2) instill a sense of fairness in 
the process, (3) provide an environment of goodwill 
and friendship, and (4) make sure the results are ben- 
eficial to all concerned. Among the important results 
produced would be increased profitability, improved 
working relationships between employee and super- 
visor, and enhanced employee satisfaction. 

A Professional Growth Plan (PGP) incorporates 
these concepts, and the performance review proceeds 
with three simple steps: 

1. Discuss the skills most important to the em- 
ployee's job. 

Before the review meeting, manager and worker 
both rate various job skills (in terms of importance) 
related to the employee's specific job description. At 
the review, they find out how each sees the job and 
what's important to the job. Each has the opportunity 
to tell their truth without fear of judgment or pres- 




sure. When both the employee and the supervisor se- 
parately rate priorities and discuss the results, every- 
one benefits in the end. 

2. Define job skills the employee performs well. 

Before the review meeting, both reviewer and em- 
ployee consider and list the employee's strongest abili- 
ties. Many reviewers feel that the purpose of goals is to 
eliminate an employee's weaknesses. However, having 
mutually agreed-upon goals allows for incorporating 
and building on an employee's strengths, so the objec- 
tives of the company can be reached. Further, goals 
that reflect adequate employee input will more likely 
elicit the employee's commitment to company goals. 

In 1978, Xerox Learning Systems, based in Irvine, 
California, U.S.A., surveyed many different types of 
employees, asking what motivated them to do a good 
job. Not surprisingly, the overwhelming majority said 
"recognition." If recognition is built firmly into a per- 
formance review, then good performance will result. 
The key, therefore, is to emphasize the employee's 
strengths, and not be judgmental and critical. 

In a PGP format, there is no direct discussion of the 

[continued on page 66] 

• Business consultant Mary Riley, Ph.D., of Pacific Man- 
agement Group, has implemented successful performance 
review systems for many U.S. companies. She is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Santa Rosa, California, U.S.A. , and 
the author of "Corporate Healing" (Health Communica- 
tions, Deerfteld Beach, Florida, U.S.A.). 
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Preserving peace in the family 

The President's Conference on Family Values 
offers real solutions to troubling problems. 

■ 




I 




R.J. President Herb Brown, First Lady Diane Brown, and singer and keynote speaker 
Donny Osmond at the President's Conference on Family Values in Chicago. 



Carolyn Graves, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Benton 
Harbor-Sunrise, Michigan, 
U.S.A., had many personal reasons 
for attending the President's Con- 
ference on Family Values & Com- 
munity Service, held in Chicago on 
3 and 4 November 1995. Disturbed 
by statistics of growing domestic 
and youth violence, she wanted tq 
do her part in helping to promote 
family values. As a supporter of 
Learning Opportunity for Teens, an 
organization that assists at-risk 
youth, she was curious to "see what 
we can do as Rotarians." 

"I was very interested in attend- 
ing this conference to learn what 
other Rotarians around the country 
and the world are doing to address 
problems that are common to all of 
us. I wanted to share my ideas, as 
well as hear some solutions." 

The conference attracted more 
than 240 participants from all 
walks of life in nine countries. De- 
spite differences in background 
and professions, they all had one 
common bond — a sincere desire to 
learn more about the problems fac- 



ing today's families and what they 
could do to help. 

The conference focused on prac- 
tical approaches to strengthening 
family ties and fostering family 
values and integrity. The weekend 
event, coordinated by Governor Ri- 
chard L. Galitz of District 6450, fea- 
tured informative and inspirational 
speeches, two panel discussions, fel- 
lowship activities, and a visit to the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. 

The keynote speaker was stage 
and singing star Donny Osmond, 
also well known for his commit- 
ment to family and his Mormon 
faith. Osmond, at first flocked by 
Rotarians eager for an autograph, 
imparted a serious message: that 
society is sending the wrong sig- 
nals to its youth, contributing to 
the breakdown of the family. 

After reciting some sobering 
statistics on violence, divorce, and 
child abuse, he stated, "Never 
before in the history of the world 
have we witnessed so many threats 
to family stability." He believes that 
poor adult role models have con- 
tributed to the dismantling and de- 



mise of the family structure. "Many 
adults seem to send out that hypo- 
critical message — 'Do what I say, 
not what I do.' We adults must 
practice what we preach." 

Osmond, who is the father of 
four boys ages four to 16, feels that 
life's most important responsibility 
is that of being a parent. He adds 
that "no other success can compen- 
sate for failure in the home." 

He held the rapt attention of the 
audience as he recounted his early 
years as a child star, only to be told 
his career was "washed up" at the 
age of 20. To jumpstart his career, 
his advisors suggested the follow- 
ing: get "busted" for drugs. Osmond 
was stunned and disillusioned. 

"They wanted me to 'dirty up' my 
image to boost my career. I was 
asked to set up interviews with adult 
magazines. It seemed like there was 
nowhere for a nice guy to go." 

After being shunned and pain- 
fully discouraged for nearly seven 
years, he almost gave up on a re- 
cording career. He finally struck 
a chord with a best-selling song, 
"Soldier of Love," and later became 
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the lead in the top-grossing stage 
production of "Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat." 
Says Osmond, "I was again suc- 
cessful, but most importantly, I did 
it without compromising my val- 
ues or my standards." 

The singer urged Rotarians al- 
ways to place their families first. 
He suggested that parents imple- 
ment a "Family Home Evening," in 
which a family spends one night a 
week together — without the inter- 
ruption of phones, television, video 
games, and other distractions. He 
also sang the praises of implement- 
ing family traditions, which bond 
family members. "They don't have 
to be elaborate or complex; often it's 
the little things that are the most 
special. Traditions promote together- 
ness, values, communication, sensi- 
tivity, and responsibility — all 
components of family integ- 
rity." 

R.I. President Herbert G. 
Brown presented Donny 
Osmond with a presidential 
citation for his work in pro- 
moting family values. He 
also designated the enter- 
tainer as an honorary Rotar- 
ian and gave him a poster 
featuring children and the 
R.I. theme. 

President Herb continued 
to focus on Rotary's com- 
mitment to family in his 
own speech. "As Rotarians 
we face a worldwide chal- 
lenge that threatens the 
integrity of the family. It's not like 
any challenge we've faced before, 
because the realities we encounter 
are unlike any we've seen before," 
he said. 

The president, who has eight 
grandchildren, said he is greatly 
disturbed by escalating reports of 
child abuse, teen pregnancy, alco- 
holism, and drug abuse. He urged 
Rotarians to go beyond routine 
community projects and start ad- 
dressing more serious issues. "Ro- 
tary action is needed to go beyond 
the 'safe' community needs such as 
cleaning up a local park, [in order] 
to address domestic violence, gang 
activity, and other problems that 
often go unattended." 

He pointed out that when the 
family unit has broken down, chil- 
dren will often join gangs in search 



of a "community." He said, "We 
must discover ways to instill the im- 
portance of universal human values 
in homes, schools, and communi- 
ties of the world. One of the most 
basic of those values is caring about 
other people. Caring can only be 
taught by example." 

President Herb is asking all Rotar- 
ians to observe Family and Commu- 
nity Week during 12 to 18 February 
and Family Day during the weekend 
of 17 and 18 February. He concluded, 
"Devoting time to improving family 
and community relations lays an- 
other brick in the solid foundation 
for the future we're building for the 
next generation." 

The first day's events also in- 
cluded an interactive panel dis- 
cussion featuring nine members of 
Rotary's board of directors (repre- 




President Herb presents entertainer Donny Osmond 
with a colorful poster of the 1995-96 R.I. theme. 



senting five countries) and modera- 
tor Thomas Roeser, a television 
commentator. The panel included 
R.I. directors Kalyan Banerjee (In- 
dia), Irving "Sonny" Brown (U.S.), 
Peter Bundgaard (Denmark), John 
Carrick (Australia), S. Aaron Hyatt 
(U.S.), John Kenny (Scotland), 
Daniel Mooers (U.S.), W. Gary 
Romp (U.S.), and R.I. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Slager (U.S.). Each di- 
rector described a problem in his 
home country, and solicited the au- 
dience for possible solutions. 

ne of the conference's re- 
curring themes was "Let it 
begin with me." As a group, 
the Rotarians came up with solu- 
tions to common concerns and 
model projects that could be 
emulated in other communities. 
Participants also learned about 
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country-specific problems. For ex- 
ample, Director Banerjee reported 
that 50 percent of India's population 
still uses the dowry system, and that 
there are 6,000 dowry deaths each 
year. (An illegal practice that some- 
times ends in murder when the 
woman does not bring enough prop- 
erty into the marriage.) 

Director Mooers spoke on the 
growing concerns of "fatherless Am- 
erica," in which 20 percent of all 
U.S. households are headed by a 
single mother. And Peter Bund- 
gaard described how the high 
youth unemployment rate in Den- 
mark is leading to serious crime 
and instability. 

Added Dan Mooers, "Family val- 
ues must come from the heart, and 
start with ourselves. We must start 
with our own Rotary club and our 
own community." 

The second day of the con- 
ference featured Bishop 
Joseph Imesch of the Arch- 
diocese of Joliet, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Bishop Imesch 
praised Rotarians for focus- 
ing on family values "be- 
cause what happens in the 
family is reflected in soci- 
ety." He proposed that 
churches should do more 
than just perform marriage 
ceremonies; they should also 
play a more active role in 
fostering family values. 

To emphasize his point that 
society has changed its defi- 
nition of what constitutes a 
"family," the bishop quoted a survey 
in which nearly three-quarters of the 
respondents defined a family as 
people "who love and care for each 
other," versus the remaining group 
who defined a family as "two or 
more people bonded in blood and 
marriage." 

"We must come to grips with this 
new definition," he said, adding 
that the majority still place impor- 
tance on the bonds of blood and 
marriage. 

"The primary bond in families is 
spiritual," the bishop said, noting 
that a similar philosophy bonds Ro- 
tarians. "That's what makes Rotary 
what it is. An international brother- 
hood and sisterhood committed to 
these values. It takes all of us to join 
together with other people who rep- 
[continued on page 64] 
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Hail, 500,000 

Paul Harris Fellows! 






Paul Harris Fellow Frances Mann (fourth from left), president of the Rotary Club of 
Nunda, New York, U.S.A., and members of her club enjoy a visit from R.I. President 
Herbert G. Brown at the Rochester Rotary Eastern Cities Fellowship Dinner. 



Six Rotarians recently helped The Rotary Founda- 
tion of Rotary International celebrate a historic 
milestone. On 24 October 1995, they were iden- 
tified together as representing the 500,000th Paul Har- 
ris Fellow. Named for Rotary's founder, Paul Harris 
Fellow recognition is given to those who contribute, 
or in whose name is contributed, U.S. $ 1,000. 

The six milestone Paul Harris Fellows are: Luiz 
Cervantes Ruiz, Rotary Club of Redenqao, Brazil; 
Hans Faber, Rotary Club of Bochum-Constantin, Ger- 
many; Satish Kaura, Rotary Club of Ndola, Zambia; 
Frances K. Mann, Rotary Club of Nunda, New York, 
U.S.A.; Eiken Nakata, Rotary Club of Iwamizawa, Ja- 
pan; and Cyril L. Smith, Rotary Club of Riccarton, 
New Zealand. Their commitment, and that of their 
Fellows now numbering a half million strong, helps 
make possible programs such as PolioPlus, Ambassado- 
rial Scholarships, Group Study Exchange, Matching 
Grants for International Humanitarian Projects; Health, 
Hunger and Humanity (3-H) Grants, Grants for Rotary 
Volunteers, and Grants for University Teachers. 

How did each member of this special group of six 
become a Paul Harris Fellow? 



"I got the desire to become a Paul Harris Fellow 
when I visited Philadelphia [Pennsylvania, U.S.A.] to 
attend the 1988 Rotary International Convention," 
says Satish Kaura. "There, I realized the importance 
and effectiveness of polio eradication and other pro- 
grammes. I decided there and then that when my fi- 
nancial and family circumstances permitted, I would 
become a Paul Harris Fellow." 

Rotarian Kaura, general manager of a pharmaceuti- 
cals firm, was also impressed by the Foundation's 
prudent use of financial contributions. "When a per- 
son is giving a donation for a cause, he or she is very 
much concerned that the money will be used properly 
and reach the people for whom it is intended," he 
says. "There are many nongovernmental organiza- 
tions which are doing good work. But money is often 
spent on overhead costs like salaries, transportation, 
et cetera. When Rotarians use their time and resources 
for projects, however, these expenses are not incurred 
at all or very little. Money given to Rotary has a mul- 
tiplier effect." 

Frances Mann made the decision to become a Paul 
Harris Fellow during a very difficult time in her life. 
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In July 1995, her husband, John, died of cancer. John 
also was a member of the Nunda Rotary Club and a 
Paul Harris Fellow, and Frances thought it would be 
appropriate to make a contribution to The Rotary 
Foundation. "Becoming a Paul Harris Fellow means a 
great deal to me," says Frances, who is club president 
and retired postmaster of Nunda. "It is another way 
to help my fellow human beings and make the world 
a better place. President Brown's theme: Act with In- 
tegrity, Serve with Love, Work for Peace — is what I've 
always tried to do." 

For Luiz Cervantes Ruiz, becoming a Paul Harris 
Fellow was a natural extension of joining a Rotary 
club. "I was taken to a Rotary club meeting by a 
friend, and I admired his disposition, enthusiasm, and 
optimism toward work and humanity," says Luiz, 
who owns a brick-manufacturing company. '"Where 
does all this energy come from?' I wondered." 

After Luiz became a member of the Redencao club, 
he learned not only how to serve others but how to 
involve them in the process. In that way, he says, "the 
beneficiaries, too, learn how to participate and help 
others, thus multiplying the links in the chain of ac- 
tion." He saw this type of joint participation was char- 
acteristic of Foundation programs. "Upon becoming 
fully informed about PolioPlus, 3-H Grants, scholar- 
ships, and other Foundation programs, I did not hesi- 
tate to become a Paul Harris Fellow. If Rotary clubs 
would each add just one Paul Harris Fellow per year, 
financial support for Foundation programs would in- 
crease and many more people in need would benefit." 

Cyril Smith, too, views the Foundation as a vital 
arm of Rotary service. "When I became a charter 
member of the Riccarton Rotary Club 42 years ago, 
the Rotary ideal of service appealed to me," says 
Cyril, who is governing 
director of an invest- 
ments firm. Throughout 
more than four decades 
as a Rotarian, he has 
been vigorously active 
in many club projects 
that have helped his 
community. "I was 
made a Paul Harris Fel- 
low by my club [for 
Cyril's distinguished 
service], which in turn 
is a regular contributor 
to The Rotary Founda- 
tion. I am very thrilled 
with the recognition as 
one of the 500,000th 
Paul Harris Fellows. It's 
really quite an honor." 

Like Cyril Smith, Hans 
Faber also was honored 
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Contributions from Paul Harris Fellows help make possible 
projects like this one which is bringing precious water to Berg- 
zicnt, South Africa, a parched rural community that receives 
negligible rainfall. The project was supported by the Rotary 
clubs of Pietersburg, South Africa, ana Arlington (South), 
Texas, U.S.A., and a Rotary Foundation Matching Grant. 



with Paul Harris Fellow recognition by his Rotary 
club. "My Rotarian friends wanted to give me a great 
pleasure and in this they succeeded," he says. Hans 
became a Rotarian in 1963 and has served on his 
club's Rotary Foundation Committee. A retired presi- 
dent of an insurance holding company, he says, "Dur- 
ing that time, I had to cultivate [good] international 
relations, which I adapted to my Rotary activities." 

Eiken Nakata, a Buddhist priest, is also a strong 
believer in the work of Rotary and its Foundation. "It 
was a great honor for me to receive the recognition as 
one of six Rotarians representing the half-millionth 
Paul Harris Fellow," he says. "I hope that my small 
contribution will be of help to Rotary's great mission 
of service to others." 

hen Paul Harris Fellow recognition began in 
1957, it expressed The Rotary Foundation's 
appreciation for contributions to what was 
then the Foundation's only program: Ambassadorial 
Scholarships. That year, 12 Paul Harris Fellows were 
recognized. The first was Allison G. Brusch, a past R.I. 
director from Laurel, Mississippi, U.S.A., followed by 
Rufus F. Chapin, one of the original Foundation Trust- 
ees and a past R.I. treasurer from Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. The first woman to be named a Paul Harris Fel- 
low was Lucy King de Vargas of Callao, Peru. 

In recognition of their contributions, the first Paul 
Harris Fellows received a certificate. Today, upon re- 
quest, they receive a pin, certificate, and medallion. In 
1984, the 100,000th Paul Harris Fellow was recog- 
nized. The Foundation reached another milestone in 
1989 with the naming of the 250,000th Fellow. 

Over the years, Rotarians have bestowed Paul 
Harris Fellow recognition on all types of people — 
sons, daughters, spouses, best friends, even new-born 

babies. This expansive 
spirit of giving has 
helped The Rotary Foun- 
dation's programs grow 
to meet a multitude of 
human needs. Yet, the 
Foundation's overall ob- 
jective has remained the 
same: to further world 
understanding and peace. 
Rotarian Kaura sums up 
his support of that objec- 
tive this way. "In trying to 
reduce narrowminded- 
ness among different 
peoples, Rotary and its 
Foundation fulfill the 
very important func- 
tion of building bridges 
of friendship between 
races, religions, and back- 
grounds." $ 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM 

PRESIDENT HERB 



Act with Integrity 
Serve with Love 
, Work for Peace 




Our families, our future 

0 ne of the fundamental truths we learn as Rotarians is that when 
we serve the people around us, when we serve our communities and 
tend to their needs, we build a foundation for the future. And in our 
children's future, lies Rotary's future. 

1 believe that by building a value system for our children, we are 
laying a foundation for peace. The family at peace exposes its mem- 
bers to the living principles of a peaceful world. 

But these are not peaceful times for many communities, families, 
and children. Violent crime exists in almost every country, and much 
violent crime is at the hands of youth. We also see far too many young 
people caught up in delinquency, vandalism, teen pregnancy, gang 
violence, alcoholism, and drug abuse. Just as devastating is the intel- 
lectual and emotional crippling of the spirit, which sometimes stems 
from a lack of love or lack of stability in the family. 

The family is our cornerstone, the foundation of our future, and those 
who care for our children need whatever support we can give to help 
mold and shape them into productive citizens. This process seems to 
have become too difficult for many individuals. Therefore, the commu- 
nity as a whole must donate to the effort. And because they are firmly 
rooted in the community, Rotary clubs can lead the way. 

Working with other groups or institutions, Rotary clubs can ad- 
dress domestic violence, gang activity, child abuse and neglect, drug 
abuse, illiteracy and other difficult problems. By helping people, we 
help families. When Rotarians care for the world's children, we care 
for the world's families. Since the family is the basic unit of every 
community, we in turn strengthen our local communities, and ulti- 
mately the world community. 

To focus attention on the needs of our families and communities, I 
am asking each Rotary club and district to observe the week of 12-18 
February as Family and Community Week. I also encourage Rotarians 
to observe a Family Day during the weekend of 17-18 February. The 
reason I'm requesting you to set aside a week and a weekend to think 
further about these issues is simple: They are the most critical needs 
we, as Rotarians, can act on. 

Clearly, the task is great and we cannot do it alone. Therefore, I ask 
Rotary clubs to look to their own neighborhoods and to identify those 
people who are working to support strong families and communities. 
As part of the Family and Community Week celebration, I hope that 
clubs will honor individuals or organizations that exemplify excel- 
lence, dedication, and commitment to the betterment of families and 
communities. They are our partners in a difficult but necessary task — 
creating a safe and peaceful future for the next generation. 

One of my favorite sayings — part poem, part prayer — emphasizes 
the connection between the family and world peace. 

When there is peace in the heart, there is peace in the family. 

When there is peace in the family, there is peace in the village. 

When there is peace in the village, there is peace in the country. 

When there is peace in the country, there is peace in the world. 

Together, we must ACT WITH INTEGRITY, SERVE WITH LOVE, 
and WORK FOR PEACE to improve the quality of life in every com- 
munity in the world. 



Herbert G. Brown 
President, R.I. 
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Rotary newsline 



THIS ROTARY WORLD 



President's schedule: R.I. President 
Herbert G. Brown begins this month 
at R.I. World Headquarters in Ev- 
anston attending meetings of the 
10th Decade Committee (1-3 Feb- 
ruary), the Executive Committee 
(10 February), and the R.I. Board of 
Directors (12-16 February). On 17 
February he travels to Denver, Col- 
orado, U.S.A., for a Rotary Foun- 
dation Dinner, then to Anaheim, 
California, U.S.A., for the Interna- 
tional Institute and International 
Assembly (18-25 February). Presi- 
dent Herb returns to Evanson to at- 
tend the Directors-elect Orientation 
Meeting from 26 to 28 February. 

Area code change: Please note that 
the telephone area code for R.I. 
World Headquarters is now 847. 

World Understanding Month: As 

the highlight of World Understand- 
ing Month in February, President 
Herb has requested Rotary clubs to 
observe 12-18 February as "Family 
and Community Week," and 17 or 
18 February as "Family Day." 

A handsome certificate will help 
clubs in their efforts. The "Presi- 
dential Recognition Award for 
Service to Families and Communi- 
ties," available from your district 
governor, can be presented at club 
meetings during the observance pe- 
riod to individuals or organizations 
who exemplify excellence, dedica- 
tion, and commitment to the better- 
ment of family and community life. 

Directors-nominee announced: 

Zone committees have nominated 
five of the eight R.I. directors who 
will start their two-year terms on 1 
July 1997, following their election 
at the R.I. Convention in Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada (23-26 June). They 
are Ryoichi Takeyama, Sapporo- 
South, Hokkaido, Japan (Zone 1); 
James Peter Chin, Petaling Jaya, 
Selangor, Malaysia (an "additional" 
director representing Districts 3300, 
3310, and 3450); Hee Byung Chae, 
Seoul West, Seoul, Republic of Korea 
(Zone 9); Hans Muller-Rech, Augs- 
burg, Germany (Zone 14); and Carl S. 
Rosenbaum, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. (Zone 29). 



In the remaining Zones 19, 23, 
and 27, clubs have proposed chal- 
lengers to the candidates chosen by 
their nominating committees. A 
ballot-by-mail, to be tallied by early 
March, will determine the direc- 
tors-nominee from these areas. 



Membership moves ahead: As 

of 1 January 1996, figures re- 
ported to R.I. World Headquar- 
ters in Evanston show that 
since 1 July, there are more than 
29,000 new members world- 
wide. In response to President 
Herb's Calgary Challenge, club 
presidents and district gover- 
nors have pledged to enroll a 
net gain of some 85,000 new 
Rotarians and 949 new clubs 
worldwide during 1995-96. The 
R.I. Membership Task Force, 
headed by Past R.I. Director 
Richard D. King of California, 
U.S.A., is working with Rotary 
leaders to coordinate the chal- 
lenge. 



Register now for Bangkok: More 
than 10,000 Rotarians and their 
spouses are expected to attend the 
1996 Asia Regional Conference, 
scheduled for 25-27 October 1996 at 
the Queen Sirikit Convention Cen- 
ter in Bangkok, Thailand. 

Attendees can take advantage of 
a special early registration rate of 
U.S. $120 per couple, available 
through 1 July 1996; Thai Airways, 
the official carrier, is also offering 
special fares (800/426-5204). For 
more information, see your club 
president, or contact Registration 
Services at World Headquarters 
(847/866-3118). 

Poster contest: The deadline is 19 
February for Rotary clubs to select 
and submit to R.I. World Head- 
quarters the poster by a primary- 
school-age youth that best conveys 
the theme "How to Make the World 
a Better Place to Live." The world- 
wide winner — along with his or her 
parents — receives a free trip to the 
Calgary Convention. The winner 
and honorable mentions will be no- 
tified on or before 3 May 1996. 



Projects display: The Calgary Con- 
vention will feature a Humanitar- 
ian Service Projects Exhibition in 
the Calgary Stampede Roundup 
Centre from 24 to 26 June. The exhi- 
bition allows Rotary clubs and dis- 
tricts the opportunity to display 
and share information about exem- 
plary humanitarian service projects 
in their countries. For more infor- 
mation or an application form, 
contact Projects Exhibition Coordin- 
ator Paul Dewey at 847/866-3423. 
Deadline is 1 April. 

Rotary at a glance: 

Rotarians: 1,178,261;* Clubs: 27,686; 
Districts: 515; Countries: 154. 

New clubs since 1 July: 257. 

Rotaract: Clubs: 5,527; Members: 
127,121; Countries: 117.** 

Interact: Clubs: 4,244; Members: 
97,612; Countries: 83.** 

Rotary Village Corps: 1,873; Coun- 
tries: 46.** 

PolioPlus: Number of polio-free 
countries: 144. 

• COMPILED ON 29 DECEMBER 1995 (EFFECTIVE 1 JULY 1995. 
ROTARY CLUB MEMBERSHIP IS BASED SOLELY ON MEM- 
BERSHIP RECORDS ON FILE AT WORLD HEADQUARTERS.) 
" COMPILED QUARTERLY, 

Meetings in February 

1-3 February — Tenth Decade Com- 
mittee, Evanston. 

10 February — Executive Commit- 
tee, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

12-16 February— R.I. Board of Di- 
rectors, Evanston. 

18 February — Foundation Trustees, 
Anaheim, California, U.S.A. 

18-21 February — International In- 
stitute, Anaheim. 

18- 25 February — International As- 
sembly, Anaheim. 

19- 24 February — Districting Com- 
mittee, Anaheim. 

26- 28 February — Directors-elect 
Orientation, Evanston. 

27- 29 February — International Pol- 
ioPlus Committee, Evanston. 

Future conventions of R.I.: 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 23-26 

June 1996. 
Glasgow, Scotland, 15-18 June 1997. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., 14-17 

June 1998. 
Singapore, Singapore, 13-16 June 1999. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 4-7 June 

2000 (dates tentative). 
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Bahamas-Undaunted by 

the weather, Rotarian chefs (from 
lift) Brian Hassan, Leroy Archer, 
arid Robert Brown of the Rotary 
Club of East mssau nourish spec- 
tators at the Bahamas Air Sea Res- 
cue Association's International 
Power Boat Race. 



iilllM&PiMm* 



1 bet—Kindergartners in Lha- 
sa, Xizang, receive new educa- 
tional materials donated by the 
Rotary dubs of Osaka-Shirokita 
Japan, and Peninsula, Hong Kong 





Calif omia, U.S.A.-President Pete 
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SKK5^ tar Em ™muelle came 
T °/l etl n rement on 10 August to 
thank the Rotary Club ofAix-ln-Pro 

nancmg a high schiol forgtkti 
her or der . Sister EmmanLlle% told 
Rotarians and their spouses "When 

thinTnl f' v ° u , can sm d0 s °™- 
tning. One can always do more. " 
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At play again 

on the fields of Trail 

BY JANE KENT 

During an outdoor assembly 
held at Central School in Trail, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, a six-year- 
old student turns to her teacher 
and asks plaintively, "What are we 
celebrating, Mrs. Harrison?" 

The answer: The newly sodded 
play field that she and her 300 
schoolmates are standing on. Situ- 
ated near a smelter built by Co- 
minco Ltd., the field and others like 
it over the years had become con- 
taminated by lead dust and, until 
recently, were unsafe for children. 

The efforts toward the regreening 
began in the late 1980s when 
Cominco officials, the Trail City 
Council, and the Trail Lead Task 
Force compiled a list of city sites 
that showed high lead levels. The 
Rotary Club of Trail got involved 
when members learned that a non- 
profit group was needed to apply for 
government funding and organise 
the rehabilitation of these areas. 

Trail Rotarians met with environ- 
mental and health officials to 
prioritise sites on the list. With re- 
search showing that young children 
are most vulnerable to the effects of 
lead dust, the group decided to con- 
centrate on barren areas in Trail 
where they frequently play. 

Armed with an initial C$50,000 
raised from government grants, lo- 
cal tax dollars, and a donation from 
Cominco, Trail Rotarians organised 
the installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems, spread top soil, laid sod, and 
planted 6,000 trees. They also 
sprayed back alleys with environ- 
mentally friendly magnesium chlo- 
ride to bind their surfaces. 

"Community involvement has 
been truly wonderful," says club 
member Rex McMeekin, who noted 
that families worked on hot after- 
noons sodding their schoolyards. 
"Local businesses provided dis- 
counts on the sod we purchased, 
and the West Kootenay Power 
[company] donated the cost of all 
hydroseeding under its power 
lines." Trail Rotarian Jim Bucking- 



ham also spent hours in his small 
backyard greenhouse growing 
more than 1,000 crown vetch seed- 
lings for planting on dusty hillsides 
vulnerable to the hot summer sun. 

The group is now spearheading 
other greening measures. Trail resi- 
dents with barren areas near their 
homes can request Rotarians to de- 
liver topsoil and sod in return for 
their promise to water and main- 
tain the grass. 

The Trail Lead Task Force re- 
ceived the 1994 British Columbia 
Government Minister's Environ- 
ment Award. But the biggest re- 
ward for Trail Rotarians were the 
results of a recent report showing 
that blood lead levels of local chil- 
dren are declining. 

Someday, that little school girl 
will have a better idea why she and 
her friends are celebrating their 
lovely new green playing field. 

• Free-lance writer Jane Kent lives in 
Trail, British Columbia, Canada. 

Alberta Rotarians host 
an enriching teen retreat 

BY ANGUS HENDERSON 

There were plenty of hugs and 
tears as 45 exhausted but still exu- 
berant Alberta, Canada, teenagers 



made their way through the lineup 
of Rotarian volunteers bidding 
them farewell. They had just com- 
pleted the 1995 Rotary Youth Pro- 
gram of Enrichment (RYPEN), a 
three-and-a-half day motivational 
seminar aimed at enhancing their 
self-esteem and self-confidence. 

Many of the Rotarians were mis- 
ty-eyed, too, as they reflected on 
their long weekend at the Eagles 
Nest Ranch in southeastern Alber- 
ta, which included group chores, dis- 
cussions, outdoor activities, leisure 
time, and a campfire gathering. 

The first RYPEN weekend was 
initiated by the Rotary Club of 
Edmonton Northeast in 1992 as a 
project for clubs in R.I. District 5360, 
in conjunction with students and the 
staff of M. Lazerte Composite High 
School District in Edmonton. Since 
then, the Rotary clubs of Red Deer 
and Red Deer East have cohosted an- 
nual RYPEN weekends during 
Canada's spring season, while the 
Rotary Club of Medicine Hat hosts 
them during the fall. 

RYPEN participants are referred 
by high school counselors through- 
out the district. Rotary clubs cover 
registration costs and arrange for 
their transportation. Medicine Hat 
Rotarian Bruce Dynes notes that 
many are at-risk teens. "We have an 
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incredible opportunity to show 
them that there are adults out there 
willing to help," he says. 

But it's not only the youth who 
benefit. "As a coordinator, I get 
great satisfaction from seeing Ro- 
tarians discover the joy of being 
group leaders," says Bruce. "It al- 
lows them to be active participants 
and not just cheque writers." 

Rotarians plan to include Native 
youth and those with learning dis- 
abilities in future RYPEN weekends. 

• Angus Henderson is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Canada. 

Club reaps benefits 

from direct seeding project 

The Rotary Club of Melfort, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, is now in the 
final year of its Direct Seeding 
Demonstration, a fundraising pro- 
ject that so far has netted approxi- 
mately C$25,000. 

In 1992, members employed the 
method on 160 acres of rented land 
to produce a type of barley used in 
the making of beer. In 1994, they 
raised a bountiful crop of Emerald 
field peas. In 1995, the club sowed a 
high-yielding variety of feed barley 
for livestock. 

Direct seeding involves sowing 
the new year's crop into the previ- 
ous harvest's stubble. The process 



allows farmers to bypass prework- 
ing of the soil, resulting in fuel sav- 
ings. Both seed and fertilizer are 
stored in a large holding bin of a 
tractor-pulled air seeder, and 
blown along a set of tubes and into 
the ground. 

Melfort Rotarians have dedicated 
hundreds of hours to the project, 
holding weekly breakfast meetings 
to plan everything from purchasing 
hail insurance to discussing what 
to serve for lunch on the day of the 
seeding. Others contact local com- 
panies for donations of seed, fertil- 
izer, and farming equipment. At 
harvest time, members organize the 
custom combing of the crop and 
drive trucks filled with crops to the 
granary. 

"And like any other farmer," 
adds 1995 project chairman Warren 
Reynolds, "we always pray for 
good weather." 

Rotarians plan to donate pro- 
ceeds from crop sales to commu- 
nity projects such as scholarships 
for local high-school and commu- 
nity-college students, and to non- 
profit and community-based char- 
itable organizations. 

A 'hands-on' carnival 

Despite its lack of traditional car- 
nival rides and games, a Children's 
Fest sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Windsor, Ontario, during Octo- 



ber 1995 drew more than 15,000 at- 
tendants and raised C$60,000. The 
event featured "hands-on" activi- 
ties that required kids and adults to 
create, learn, and participate — in- 
cluding musical entertainment, 
reptile exhibits, sponge painting, 
and life-size floor puzzles. 

Funds raised go toward the club's 
C$1.4 million goal to pay for the ex- 
pansion of the Windsor Children's 
Rehabilitation Center. When the club 
built the center two decades ago, it 
served 150 children; today that num- 
ber has increased to 1,000. Renova- 
tion plans include a swimming pool 
and expanded space for programs, 
services, and offices. 



Anniversary clubs 

Seventeen clubs were admitted to 
Rotary International in February 
1921 . A special salute to these clubs 
for their 75 years of service. 
England: Southend-on-Sea. 
U.S.A. — Arizona: Mesa. 

Georgia: Quitman. 

Indiana: Greencastle. 

Iowa: Newton. 

Maryland: Annapolis. 

Missouri: Moberly. 

New Jersey: Longbranch. 

New York: Corning. 

North Dakota: Dickinson. 

Pennsylvania: Clearfield. 

Texas: Cisco; Lubbock. 

Washington: Chehalis; 

Wenatchee. 

West Virginia: Spencer. 

Wales: Newport. 
Seventeen clubs were admitted to 
Rotary International in February 
1946. Congratulations to these 
clubs on their 50 years of service. 
Australia: South Sydney. 
Canada — British Columbia: 

Salmon Arm. 
Denmark: Ringsted. 
England: Great Harwood & 

Rishton; Hornchurch; New 

Mills, Marple & District. 
France: Lille. 
Norway: Moss. 
Sweden: Amal; Vanersborg. 
U.S.A. — Alabama: Montevallo. 

California: Fallbrook. 

Georgia: Pelham. 

Missouri: Higginsville. 

New York: Webster. 

Texas: University Area of 

Houston. 

Virginia: Fieldale-Collinsville. 




A walking feat — Thanks to the assistance of foot-care specialists who accompa- 
nied them, 10 members of the Rotary Club of Harrow, Ontario, Canada, com- 
pleted a 60-mile (97 -kilometre) walk that raised C$20,000 in pledges for Easter 
Seals during April 1995. "I don't think anybody would have made it without the 
foot care," says club member Brian Pollard. 
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The Rotary Foundation 




Malaysia — Then R.I. President-Elect Herbert G. Brown and a group of Rotarians 
visited the Leader-Rotary Haemodialysis Centre in Penang in 1994. The Rotary 
clubs of Penang; Hong Kong East, Hong Kong; Ichinomiya and Togi, Japan; and 
Taipei, Taiwan, raised U.S. $49,986, which was equaled by a Rotary Foundation 
Matching Grant, to help equip the centre. 



Nine 1994-95 
Matching Grants exceed 
U.S. $20,000 in value 

In order for a Matching Grant to 
be successful, Rotary clubs or dis- 
tricts must have initiative, financial 
support, and above all, the idea of 
Service Above Self. It is evident 
from the almost 4,300 Matching 
Grant projects sponsored since 
1965 that Rotary clubs around the 
world instill these qualities in their 
members. These qualities and the 
international cosponsors of Match- 
ing Grants for International Hu- 
manitarian Projects are essential. If 
a Rotary club or district had not 
pursued a project in another coun- 
try, raised the funds, jointly applied 
for a Matching Grant with the part- 
ner club, and contributed its time 
and effort, these projects might 
never have happened. 

Of the 633 grants approved in 
1994-95, nine exceeded U.S. $20,000. 
Here are brief descriptions of each. 

Bulgaria — The Rotary clubs of 
Burgdorf, Switzerland, and Plov- 
div, Bulgaria, received a Matching 
Grant of $37,777 to provide agricul- 
tural training and to purchase and 
ship tractors and plows to Bulgaria. 
This much-needed education and 
equipment will contribute to the 
area's ability to increase food pro- 
duction. 

Croatia — With a Matching Grant 
of $29,697, sponsored by the Rotary 
clubs of Weissenburg, Germany; 
Clermont, France; and Osijek, Cro- 
atia, Rotarians helped furnish a 
nursery school in Dakovo, Croatia, 
by purchasing educational materi- 
als and supplies. The grant aided 
the safe care of both Croatian and 
refugee children in that war-strick- 
en area of the world. 

Croatia — Rotarians from District 
7470 (New Jersey, U.S.A.) and the 
Rotary Club of Zagreb, Croatia, 
helped provide open heart surgery 
to 20 Croatian children with a 
Matching Grant of $50,000. These 
children now are able to live their 
lives to the fullest. 

Guatemala — Without the help of 
the Rotary clubs of Maumee, Ohio, 
U.S.A., and Guatemala City and 
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Mazatenango, Guatemala, an or- 
phanage in Mazatenango would lack 
the essential equipment and furnish- 
ings to operate effectively. A Match- 
ing Grant of $40,000 has enabled the 
children there to live more happily 
and comfortably. 

Lithuania — The Rotary clubs of 
Arlesheim, Switzerland, and Vil- 
nius, Lithuania, received a Match- 
ing Grant of $51,900 to purchase a 
Cobas Mira Plus machine for hema- 
tological testing and training tech- 
nicians. Rotarians from these clubs 
are helping to improve basic medi- 
cal care in Lithuania. 

Philippines — The Rotary clubs 
of Sarasota, Florida, U.S. A, and 
Makati, Philippines, received a 
$25,000 Matching Grant to pur- 
chase surgical equipment for a mo- 
bile eye-care van that is enabling 
volunteer ophthalmologists to per- 
form surgeries in rural areas of the 
Philippines. 

Senegal — Districts 6910 (Geor- 
gia, U.S.A.) and 9100 (Africa) spon- 
sored a $25,312 Matching Grant to 
help renovate and equip a mater- 
nity clinic at the Regional Hospital 
of Thies, Senegal, thereby provid- 
ing safer conditions to bring new 
lives into the world. 

Uganda — The Rotary clubs of 



Nijkerk and Zevenbergen, The 
Netherlands; Meschede-Warstein, 
Germany; and Kabarole, Uganda, 
sponsored a $35,000 Matching 
Grant to help renovate the Virika 
Hospital in Fort Portal, Uganda. 
Thanks to Rotarians in these clubs, 
the grant will improve conditions at 
the hospital and help save lives. 

Zambia— A $50,000 Matching 
Grant helped purchase and ship a 
variety of medical supplies, equip- 
ment, and an ambulance to various 
hospitals in Kabwe, Zambia. With 
this grant the Rotary clubs of 
Sassenheim, The Netherlands, and 
Kabwe, Zambia, are saving the 
lives of Zambians who otherwise 
might die. 

There are hundreds more projects 
like these nine that are waiting for 
support from committed cospon- 
sors. To find out how your club can 
help, contact the R.I. Order Desk and 
ask for the World Community Ser- 
vice (WCS) Projects Exchange book- 
let (PA2-754). Cost: U.S. $2 each. 
Many, but not all, WCS projects 
meet Matching Grant criteria. 

1 \ 

Foundation Facts: 

Paul Harris Fellows: 504,397 

Foundation Benefactors: 23,565 

DATA AS OF 30 NOVEMBER 1995 



October 1995 Trustee Meeting Highlights 



The Trustees met at Rotary World 
Headquarters in Evanston, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on 20-27 October 1995. Here 
are some of the significant deci- 
sions resulting from that meeting. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Trustees elected Past R.I. Presi- 
dent Rajendra K. Saboo to serve as 
their Chairman and Past R.I. Presi- 
dent Clifford L. Dochterman as their 
Vice-Chairman in 1996-97. 

• Effective 1 July 1996, nominations 
for the Foundation's Distinguished 
Service Award must include a second 
endorsement by a Rotarian from out- 
side the nominee's district. In addi- 
tion, the Trustees adopted more 
specific criteria concerning what 
constitutes service on a broad basis 
over an extended period of time. 

• The Trustees agreed to add three 
new Regional Rotary Foundation 
Coordinators, to be appointed for 
terms to begin on 1 July 1996. This 
brings the number of Regional Co- 
ordinators to 24 worldwide. 

PROGRAMS 

Effective immediately, districts 
can utilize the unallocated avail- 
able balances in their District Des- 
ignated Fund in any amount up to 
U.S. $10,000 per disaster for disas- 
ter assistance to another country. 
The Trustees also changed the 
name of the "District Grants" 
SHARE option to "District Interna- 
tional Service Grants" in order to 
better describe the purpose, but 
made no change in the criteria. 

• The Trustees reemphasized the 
requirements for local and interna- 
tional Rotarian sponsors to be ac- 
tively involved in Matching Grant 
projects, by adopting new criteria 
for participation by both the spon- 
sors in the country where the pro- 
ject will take place and the interna- 
tional sponsors, and limiting the 
number of projects that can be car- 
ried out in cooperation with any 
other organization. 

• The Trustees established the cri- 
teria for selecting and awarding 
Health, Hunger, and Humanity 
(3-H) Planning Grants to assist 



sponsors in developing well-plan- 
ned projects and preparing well- 
documented 3-H applications. 

• Fourteen Matching Grant re- 
quests were approved for a total of 
U.S. $516,586, as were two 3-H 

I Grant projects totaling $629,801. In 
addition, the Trustees allocated $1.4 
i million to be held in reserve from 
; the 1995-96 budget to cover the cost 
I of 3-H projects being reconsidered 
at their April 1996 meeting. They 
j also approved PolioPlus Grants to- 
| taling $9,416,600. 

• The Trustees adopted a three-year 
pilot Vocational Study/Internship 
Program, beginning in 1998-99. The 
objectives for this program are to 
provide opportunities for qualified 
candidates to engage in practical 
training in a nontraditional academic 
setting in another country, to encour- 
age work experience and career de- 
velopment in fields related to R.I. 
and Foundation areas of emphasis, 
and to provide special assistance and 
encouragement to projects and ac- 
tivities in developing countries and 
areas of special need. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The Trustees adopted a statement 
of principles for recognition of do- 
nors to The Rotary Foundation, 
which included a declaration that 
such recognition should convey the 
sincere and thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of the Trustees for tangible 
support to the Foundation. Such 
recognition should encourage con- 
tinuous and generous giving to the 
Annual Programs Fund and The 
Permanent Fund through annual 
gifts, major gifts, and bequests, 
contribute to ongoing donor rela- 
tionship building, and encourage 
constantly increasing levels of pro- 
gram participation as well as finan- 
cial participation. 

• A clarification of Paul Harris Fel- 
low (PHF) recognition was also 
adopted. For a gift of U.S. $1,000 to 
the Foundation's Annual Programs 
Fund, Paul Harris Fellow recogni- 
tion may be presented either to the 
individual donor or to an indi- 
vidual designated by the donor. For 



each additional $1,000, another 
PHF recognition may be given and 
such additional recognition shall 
consist of either one recognition 
stone to be added to the donor's 
original PHF recognition, up to a 
maximum of 5 stones; or a PHF rec- 
ognition to be presented to another 
individual designated by the donor 
or the donor's representative. 

• The Trustees approved the recog- 
nition of "Honorary" and "Memo- 
rial" Benefactors following the 
principle of one recognition per 
minimum U.S. $1,000 cash gift. Also, 
it was agreed that if a Benefactor 
contribution is at least $2,000, recog- 
nition could be given to both hus- 
band and wife, if the donor so desires. 

FINANCE 

It was reported that the Perma- 
nent Fund Portfolio, composed of 
U.S. equities and fixed-income in- 
vestments, had a market value of 
approximately U.S. $26 million. For 
the 12 months ending 30 June 1995, 
the fund had a total return of 17.8 
percent, compared to the Callan 
median total return of 16 percent 
for the same period. 

• The Annual Programs Fund port- 
folio, composed of U.S. and non- 
U.S. investments, had a market 
value of approximately U.S. $244.7 
million. For the 12-month period, 
the portfolio had a total return of 
16.3 percent. The fund's U.S. in- 
vestments had a return of 17.9 
percent, compared to other U.S. in- 

, vestment portfolios as measured by 
the Callan median return of 16 per- 
cent for the same period. The non- 
U.S. component of the Annual 
: Programs Fund portfolio had a 
| moderately negative impact on the 
composite results for the quarter. 

• The PolioPlus Fund portfolio, 
composed of U.S. fixed-income in- 
vestments, had a market value of 
approximately U.S. $150.3 million. 

; For the 12-month period ending 30 
June 1995, the fund had a total re- 
turn of 12.5 percent, compared to 
the performance benchmark for 
this fixed-income portfolio of 12.5 
percent. 
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PolioPlus report 



A milestone 
for Indonesia 

In September 1995, In- 
donesia held its first-ever 
national immunization 
days (NIDs). The event 
was a critical success, im- 
munizing more than 22 
million children under the 
age of five. "This sur- 
passed our target goal of 
21.7 million, making it the 
single largest public health 
event in the history of In- 
donesia," reports Abidin 
Kartasoebrata, chairman 
of the country's National 
PolioPlus Committee. 

Since Indonesia is such 
an enormous country (comprising 
17,000 islands), it is nearly impos- 
sible to vaccinate all its children in 
one day. Therefore, the government 
designated the nationwide effort as 
a National Immunization Week 
(N.I.W.) 

Indonesia's President Suharto 
and Past R.I. President Rajendra 
K. Saboo of India administered the 
first drops of polio vaccine to sym- 
bolize the start of the NID at a 13 
September ceremony in the capital 
city of Jakarta. In a special show 
of support, the national govern- 
ment deployed military 
planes, helicopters, and 
warships to deliver po- 
lio vaccine to remote ar- 
eas. In addition, the 
country's vice presi- 
dent, Try Sutrisno; all 27 
regency governors, and 
304 mayors adminis- 
tered vaccine to chil- 
dren in their respective 
communities. 

At the inaugural cer- 
emony, Past President 
Saboo (who is also vice- 
chairman of The Rotary 
Foundation Trustees) 
said, "We are proud to 
be a partner in your po- 
lio eradication initia- 
tives because you are 
leading the way in 
Southeast Asia, just as 
you led the way in the 




As President Suharto and his wife (right) observe, Past 
R.I. President Rajendra K. Saboo administers polio vac- 
cine at a special ceremony to inaugurate Indonesia's first 
national immunization days. 



eradication of smallpox in Asia 
some 20 years ago. Your commit- 
ment and leadership guarantees its 
success." 

Since 1986, Rotary International 
has allocated PolioPlus grants total- 
ing more than U.S. $10 million to In- 
donesia, including a grant of one 
million dollars for its first N.I.W. This 
most recent grant accounted for 20 
percent of Indonesia's total vaccine 
needs and was a major factor in the 
campaign's success. 

But money has not been Rotary's 
only contribution. Although there 




Past President Saboo presents Indonesia President Suharto 
with a placjue honoring his role as a "Polio Eradication Cham- 
pion," while Mrs. Suharto and the Minister of Health look on. 



are only 70 Indonesian 
Rotary clubs with 1,700 
members, they make up in 
spirit what they lack in 
numbers. Indonesian Ro- 
tarians have actively sup- 
ported their country's im- 
munization efforts since 
1986. 

During the N.I.W., Rotar- 
ians joined more than one 
million health workers and 
volunteers at approxi- 
mately 275,000 vaccination 
posts. They talked to moth- 
ers in remote villages and 
assisted with the record 
keeping. Club members 
publicized the vaccination 
drive through posters, 
flyers, banners, newspaper adver- 
tisements, radio announcements, 
and T-shirts bearing the Rotary 
emblem. They also delivered vac- 
cine, transported health workers, 
and volunteered at vaccination posts 
(known as posyandus) in many vil- 
lages. 

To commemorate the country's 
Health Day on 11 November, Presi- 
dent Suharto presented a special 
plaque of recognition to the Rotar- 
ians of District 3400 for their out- 
standing work. 
As the second largest country in 
Southeast Asia, Indone- 
sia is critical to the re- 
gion's success in achiev- 
ing polio eradication. On 
7 and 8 January, R.I. Pres- 
ident Herbert Brown con- 
ducted a Presidential 
Visit for Service to Hu- 
manity in Jakarta that 
focused on PolioPlus. He 
told the local Rotarians: 

"Indonesia is key to 
the success of PolioPlus 
in this region. Its large 
population and growing 
economic strength make 
it a critical link in the glo- 
bal transmission chain. 
You have tremendous 
potential in resources 
and people — and tre- 
mendous potential to be 
a pivotal force in eradi- 
cating polio." 
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THIS ROTARY WORLD 



A Mexican flower 
takes root in the U.S.A. 

In 1995, Rotary Youth Exchange 
student Ana Cecilia Martinez of 
Saltillo, Mexico, touched the hearts of 
many when she gave this speech to fel- 
low students at Lakeview High School. 
Hosted by the Rotary Club of Cort- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A., Cecilia describes 
her personal growth during her year 
abroad: 

Mark Twain once wrote, "Travel 
is fatal to prejudice, bigotry, and 
narrowmindedness, and many of 
our people need it sorely. Broad, 
wholesome, charitable views can- 
not be acquired by vegetating in 
one's little corner of earth." So I 
traveled from my little corner in 
northeastern Mexico to the state of 
Ohio. This year as a Rotary Youth 
Exchange student has been difficult 
and challenging — as well as enjoy- 
able and worthwhile. 

It's not easy being away from my 
family, friends, and country. As 
with any fledgling plant that is up- 
rooted from its native soil, I too 
was at first fragile. Transplanted in 
this foreign environment as a mere 
budding plant, I had to confront 
and manage many problems and 
situations by myself. 

My host family was kind and 
friendly, but at first it was difficult to 
adjust to them "replacing" my real 
family. Their customs and routines 

were new and different and 

adapting to this environment 
was not easy. 

School was another diffi- 
cult challenge. It was intimi- 
dating going through the 
hallways of a large unfamil- 
iar building where I didn't 
know the location of the 
rooms. I felt lost . . . lost in 
a maze of hallways with a 
sea of unfamiliar faces all 
around me. Would students 
be friendly and sociable or 
just ignore me? But like the 
sun, you provided warmth 
and made me smile. 

As I dealt with the fears 
of being a stranger in a new 
home and school, I also 
battled being extremely 
homesick. I was often sad 




Youth Exchange student Ana Cecilia 
Martinez of Mexico makes a slide pre- 
sentation to the Cortland Rotary Club. 

and emotionally wilted because I 
desperately missed Mexico as well 
as my family and friends. Actually, 
it took me two or three months to 
overcome the sadness of being 
away from the people I love. 

In spite of the many difficult ad- 
justments, my Rotary year has been a 
very enjoyable experience. Gradu- 
ally, my roots began to grow and 
spread. I have made many friends 
here in Cortland and have fond mem- 
ories of parties and social activi- 
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"Cecy" attends the senior prom, accompanied by 
Swedish Youth Exchange student Johan Rydmark. 



ties — as well as school events such 
as football games and ski club out- 
ings. I also enjoyed excursions to 
Niagara Falls and Washington, D.C. 

Not only have I made friends in 
Cortland but I have also become 
close to more than 50 other Rotary 
Youth Exchange students in my dis- 
trict. These new friends come from 
all over the world — Central and 
South America as well as Europe, 
Asia, and Australia. 

Certainly, this Rotary year has 
been a worthwhile and unforget- 
table experience. I have evolved as 
I have learned and matured. The 
once fragile budding plant began to 
blossom and sprout new shoots. 
First, I have become more fluent in 
English, which will be valuable as I 
pursue my college career in Mex- 
ico. Personally, I have become 
more independent, adaptable, as- 
sertive, and self-confident. 

Moreover, it has been an insight- 
ful experience to act as a young am- 
bassador from Mexico, so I could 
help people here learn more about 
my home. In turn, I have come to 
realize that there is much more I 
need to learn and explore about my 
own country. 

My Lakeview commencement will 
be bittersweet — bitter because I will 
be saying good-bye to my American 
families and friends, but sweet 
because I will be going back to my 
Mexican family and friends. 
Now I return to my little cor- 
ner of earth as a more mature 
and complex blooming plant; 
I will take with me new ideas 
and a greater appreciation 
for Rotary's role in bringing 
people of diversity together. 

But I will be leaving behind 
a small portion of myself, be- 
cause part of me is so en- 
twined with all of you and 
this community that it cannot 
be uprooted and jarred loose 
from this new soil. Thank 
you all for your help, sup- 
port, and friendship. No 
amount of distance nor space 
of time will erase you from 
my memory, and I will sow 
these seeds of learning in the 
rich soil of Mexico. 
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Rotary and the UN: 
Partners for peace 

Against a global political back- 
drop that included welcome pros- 
pects of resolving long-standing 
conflicts in Bosnia, the Middle East, 
and Northern Ireland, more than 
400 Rotarians and guests gathered 
to commemorate the relationship 
between two major world organi- 
zations dedicated to peace. 

The President's Conference of 
Goodwill in New York City (12-14 
October 1995) celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of the United Nations 
with an ambitious program that fo- 
cused on ways the UN works with 
nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) to achieve humanitarian 
goals. In the top rank of those 
NGOs — and more than 50 were 
represented at the conference — is 
Rotary International, which has en- 
joyed a positive relationship with 
the United Nations since 1945. 

R.I. President Herbert G. Brown 
acknowledged that relationship in 
his opening address. "Rotarians 
have proven that we can positively 
affect millions of people in our 
world," he said. "It is our interac- 
tion with United Nations agencies 
that stands among our finest 
works . . . The manner in which the 
UN and Rotary work together is a 
model for success." 

President Brown cited Rotary's 
polio immunization work with the 
Pan American Health Organization 
in Latin America, and its work with 
UNICEF to promote Oral Rehydra- 
tion Therapy in Turkey as just two 
examples of Rotary/UN coopera- 
tion. 

Conference Committee Chair- 
man Paulo V. C. Costa of Brazil, 
1995-96 chairman of the Trustees of 
The Rotary Foundation of R.I. and 
past president (1990-91) of R.I., 
noted that when the UN was 
founded, Rotary International was 
already a major global humanitar- 
ian organization. He, too, cited nu- 
merous examples of cooperation 
over the past 50 years. 

Keynote speaker Boutros Bou- 
tros-Ghali, UN secretary general, 
echoed the theme of shared history 




Boutros Boutros-Chali: "The UN and 
Rotary are a team." 

and goals. "Rotary is one of the 
United Nations' oldest and most 
loyal friends." The secretary general 
praised Rotary's PolioPlus program, 
its Health, Hunger, and Humanity 
(3-H) Grants, and its exchange pro- 
grams that foster international un- 
derstanding. Like Rotary, he said, 
the UN "offers a way to show inter- 
national solidarity, and to share in 
the risks and rewards of active inter- 
national commitment." 

At the conference welcome ban- 
quet, guest speaker William van- 
den Heuvel, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the UN and current chair- 
man of the United Nations 
Association-USA, mixed UN suc- 
cess stories with hard political re- 
alities. The UN and its agencies 
have helped end colonialism, dis- 
mantle apartheid, eradicate small- 
pox, stave off famines, and bring 
some measure of peace to such 
places as Kuwait, 
Haiti, Cambodia, and 
Somalia. "The Uni- 
ted Nations," he said, 
"has been a powerful 
and effective instru- 
ment of peace and 
social justice." How- 
ever, the work of the 
UN is now threat- 
ened by a lack of fi- j 

R.I. President Herbert j 
G. Brown, John Cardi- 
nal O'Connor, and \ 
Nobel Peace Prize Lau- \ 
reate Betty Williams. 



nancial support from a major mem- 
ber, the United States. In closing, 
Ambassador vanden Heuvel said: 
"Americans believe in the UN and 
want it to work." 

At the second plenary session on 
Friday morning, 1976 Nobel Peace 
Prize Laureate Betty Williams of 
Northern Ireland galvanized the 
audience with the story of how she 
first resolved to work against vio- 
lence in her country. She told how, 
more than 20 years ago in Belfast, 
she saw three children killed when 
a British patrol car went out of con- 
trol after being fired on by IRA 
militants. "I held an innocent 
young girl in my arms while she 
died," said Williams. "It was at that 
moment that I became violently 
antiviolent." 

Williams, who is a Catholic, and 
a Protestant friend soon organized 
mothers of both religions against 
the sectarian violence. "The women 
of Ireland have been chipping 
away at violence for 20 years," she 
said, "and now we are seeing some 
progress." Now director of the 
World Center for Compassion for 
Children, Williams, who is a Paul 
Harris Fellow and honorary Rotar- 
ian in Houston, Texas, U.S.A., con- 
siders herself an excellent example 
of what a determined individual 
can accomplish for good. She chal- 
lenged Rotarians to make the 
world safe for children. 

Following the Williams address, 
Conference Committee member 
Sylvan M. Barnet, Jr., R.I.'s repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, led 
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an international panel of UN 
agency representatives that out- 
lined the many challenges ahead 
for Rotary and the United Nations. 
Juan Somavia, permanent represen- 
tative of Chile to the UN, stressed 
the need for NGOs to create "a car- 
ing society." Djibril Diallo of Sen- 
egal, director of public affairs for 
the UN Development Programme 
(UNDP), stressed the importance of 
allocating resources to people who 
need them most, and warned of the 
dangers of retrogression in many 
African countries. 

Rotarians and NGO representa- 
tives pursued the ideas presented 
at the plenary sessions in well-at- 
tended workshops on such topics 
as Environmental Integrity, Volun- 
teerism, Conflict Resolution, Lead- 
ership Integrity, and Integrity in 
the Family. Rotarian moderators 
teamed with UN agency represen- 
tatives to lead each session. 

District Governor Gilda R. Chira- 
fisi introduced the luncheon 
speaker. Soft-spoken yet forceful, 
John Cardinal O'Connor, Archbish- 
op of New York, addressed the im- 
portance of serving with tolerance 
and goodwill in his remarks 
to the conference. "I think highly 
of Rotary and its friendly atmo- 
sphere," he said. "It is an organiza- 
tion made up of people who care." 

Citing the current climate of cyni- 
cism and "a growing contempt for 
the dignity of the human person," 
the cardinal noted that it is some- 
times difficult to do good in the 
world, but that organizations like 
Rotary and the UN must keep trying. 

"Love," he said, "is the only con- 
structive element in the universe. It 
is the only reason for serving." 





Ambassador William vanden Heuvel 

On Friday afternoon, conference 
participants attended discussion 
groups that paired Rotary pro- 
grams and emphases with specific 
UN agencies, such as PolioPlus and 
the World Health Organization, 
and Preserve Planet Earth and the 
UN Environmental Programme. 

Saturday morning's plenary ses- 
sion focused on The Rotary Foun- 
dation and its programs, including 
an update on PolioPlus by William 
T. Sergeant, chairman of the R.I. In- 
ternational PolioPlus Committee. 
In the main address, Trustee Chair- 
man Paulo Costa drew parallels be- 
tween the UN and the Foundation, 
noting that both strive to advance 
world understanding and peace and 
resolve conflicts without violence. 
Describing the Foundation as "Ro- 
tary's masterpiece," Chairman Costa 
said that it empowers Rotarians as 
peacemakers. "Through the Foun- 
dation, each of us has the power to 
break through the barriers of need 
and of hate. Each of us has the power 
to create a world without borders." 

In the fourth plenary session, Past 
R.I. President Charles C. Keller, Con- 
ference Committee vice-chairman, 
introduced Rotarian Johannes 
Stauch, consul-general of the South 
African Consulate of New York, 
who sketched a viv- 
id portrait of his 
country. The new 



From left: R.I. Repre- 
sentative to the UN 
Sylvan M. Barnet, Jr., 
President Herb Brown, 
Chilean Representative 
to the UN Juan Soma- 
via, Diane Brown, 
UNDP Director of 
Public Affairs Djibril 
Diallo, and UN Direc- 
tor of the Office of De- 
velopment Studies Inge 
Kaul. 



South Africa, he said, is a young, vi- 
brant democracy well on its way to 
realizing the fruits of diversity. 

During the luncheon session that 
closed the conference, Edward J. 
Piszek, 1992 winner of the Rotary 
Award for World Understanding, 
reiterated the theme of taking per- 
sonal responsibility for service. 
"Never underestimate the power of 
one [person]," he said. 

In her remarks, R.I. First Lady 
Diane Brown deftly underscored 
the connection between the vitality 
of traditional family values and the 
future of the Family of Man. Toler- 
ance, honesty, morality, and other 
civic virtues are under siege today, 
she said. Without the efforts of Rotar- 
ians and others to shore up family 
life in meaningful ways, the local 
community and the world commu- 
nity face a hard road to the future. 

In closing remarks, President 
Herb acknowledged many challen- 
ges ahead for Rotary and the 
United Nations, but he affirmed his 
faith that both organizations are up 
to the task. Rotary and the UN, he 
said, will continue to plan together, 
dream together, and work together 
for "a world that will honor integ- 
rity, cherish love, and fulfill our 
great hope for peace." 

—CHARLES W. PRATT 




Conference Committee Chairman 
Paulo Costa of Brazil. 



PHOTOS BY BILL CANCELLARE UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 
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Milestones 

In December 1995, Clifford W. 
Quad chalked up his 62nd year as a 
Rotarian and his 59th year of perfect 
attendance. Clifford is a member of 
the Rotary Club of West Orange, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 

• Age is no impediment to service 
as far as Guy R. Burkholder is con- 
cerned. Guy has just completed 40 
years of service as a volunteer 
weather observer for the U.S. Na- 
tional Weather Service. Not bad, 
considering he is 103 years old, and 
didn't start his volunteer job until 
he retired from a banking career. 

Guy is a member and past secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Gregory, 
South Dakota, U.S.A. Recently, the 
Weather Service presented Guy 
with its Campanius Holm Award, 
which goes to only 25 of the more 
than 10,000 volunteer weather ob- 
servers annually. 

• In August 1995, the Rotary Club 
of Lake Charles, Louisiana, U.S.A., 
feted Rotarian Adolph S. Marx in 
celebration of his 65th year as a club 
member and his 98th birthday. 
Adolph, a Paul Harris Fellow, served 
as president of Muller Co. Ltd., a 
family-owned department store in 
Lake Charles, from 1919 to 1964. He 
has long been active in civic affairs, 
including the Lake Charles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

• More than 140 participants, in- 
cluding the current governor (Gil- 
da R. Chirafisi) and seven past 
governors of R.I. District 7230, 
gathered in mid-September 1995 to 
salute Monroe Lovinger. 

The Rotary Club of the Bronx, 
New York, U.S.A., organized the fete 
to celebrate Monroe's 21 years of 
membership as well as his decades 
of club and community service. 
"Monroe," says Past Bronx Club 
President Edgar Cornell, "is a quiet, 
unassuming philanthropist who 
has helped many organizations in 
the U.S. and abroad." 

Many times over the years, the 
Bronx club has asked Monroe to 
serve as president, but the modest 
Rotarian always declined. So in Sep- 
tember the club rectified that situa- 
tion by presenting a plaque naming 
Monroe its "Honorary President." 




An award with heart — Deb Biswas (right), 1994-95 president of the Rotary 
Club of Laurel, Maryland, U.S.A., presents the Outstanding Humanitarian 
Award to Sir George A.O. Alleyene, director of the Pan American Health Orga- 
nization. The award, a joint presentation of the Laurel club and the American 
Heart Association, recognized Sir George's "dedication and noble achievements 
in controlling and eradicating epidemic diseases. " In his acceptance remarks, Sir 
George praised the cooperation of Rotarians in helping rid the Americas of polio. 



Rotarian musicians 

Lone Jack: The Ragtime of To- 
day, a compact disc by Jack Rummel 
of Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A. (Diago- 
nal Recordings; order from the per- 
former at 6490 Monarch Park Ct., 
Niwot, CO 80503, no price given). 
With 18 compositions for piano 
(seven of them original works), Ro- 
tarian Rummel celebrates the past 
30 years of the ragtime musical 
style. This direct-to-digital disc was 
recorded in October 1993, and con- 
tains more than 70 minutes of rous- 
ing tunes, including Jack's own 
"Blues for Miss Piggy." 

Jack is also 1995-96 governor of 
R. I. District 5450 (northern Colo- 
rado, U.S.A.). 

• Little Miz Whiz, a cassette re- 
cording by James D. Ross of Mid- 
land, Texas, U.S.A. (Wall Street 
Music Co., Wall St. Sta., Box 11116, 
Midland, TX 79702-8116, $15). This 
recently produced album of songs 
features Rotarian Ross at the piano 
playing his own compositions, 
backed by the Wall Street Trio. 
Together with saxophonist and 



fellow Rotarian Carvel Mills, Jim 
Ross founded a jazz ensemble 
known as the Dow Jones Average, 
which has been popular with West 
Texas fans of 1940s music for more 
than 20 years. A retired business 
executive and Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Jim is secretary of the 
Midland club. With his new group, 
he now concentrates on composing 
and performing jazz. 

Rotarian authors 

West African Folk Tales, by 

Steven H. Gale of Frankfort, Ken- 

r in ii n --i nun iuck Yj U S A - 



(NTC Publish- 
ing Group, 4255 
W. Touhy Ave., 
Lincolnwood, IL 
60646-1975, 216 
pages, $12.95; 
"Instructor's 
Manual," 48 
pages, $5.95). 
For this student 
textbook, Rotar- 
ian Gale offers more than 40 tales of 
human foibles, magic, and nature 
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from West Africa. Among the coun- 
tries represented in this anthology: 
Angola, Cameroon, Gambia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Nigeria, and Senegal. 

The author is the University En- 
dowed Professor in the Humanities 
at Kentucky State University in 
Frankfort. His interest in West Afri- 
can folktales was stimulated by his 
experiences during the time he 
lived in Monrovia, Liberia, and 
subsequent travels in Africa. 

• The Customer Signs Your Pay 
Check, by Frank Cooper of Everett, 
Washington, U.S.A. (Frank Cooper 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 3206, Everett, 
WA 98203-1206, 175 pages, $19.95). 
This detailed examination of cus- 
tomer service in business offers 
inspiration and advice, as well as 
scores of practical tips. The advice 
ranges from "Greet every customer 
with a smile," to "Never say, 'I 
don't know'." 

Rotarian Cooper's practical tips 
for good customer relations include 
suggested methods for remember- 
ing customers' names and sugges- 
tions for stating information in a 
positive manner. He also includes a 
chapter on "Basic Selling Skills." 

• Employee Theft: How to Spot 
it, How to Stop it, by Ronald T. 
Jennings of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
U.S.A., and Jackie Jennings (Busi- 
ness Owners Press, 500 N. Water 
St., Suite 1010 N., Corpus Christi, 
TX 78471, 132 pages, $12.95, plus 
$1.75 for shipping and handling). 
"Small businesses often lack good 
internal accounting controls and 

thus become fer- 
tile grounds for 
employee theft," 
say the authors, 
who note that 
U.S. employees 
steal more than 
$40 billion annu- 
ally from their 
companies. 

Citing numer- 
ous case studies, 
the authors suggest practical meth- 
ods for preventing employee theft. 

• Dr. George: An Account of the 
Life of a Country Doctor, by 
George T. Mitchell, M.D., of Mar- 
shall, Illinois, U.S.A. (Southern Illi- 
nois University Press, P.O. Box 
3697, Carbondale, IL 62902-3697, 
400 pages, $39.95 cloth, $19.95 




paper). Born in 1910, George T. 
Mitchell has spent most of his life 
in the small town of Marshall, Illi- 
nois (population: 3,500). When he 
finished this book at age 82, he was 
still seeing patients four afternoons 
a week. Rotarian Mitchell's stories 
trace the transition from horse-and- 
buggy medicine to space-age heal- 
ing. Before antibiotics, he used 
such aids as "croup tents" and 
"pneumonia jackets." In an era 
when house calls were common, he 
sometimes needed a lamplight to 
deliver some of the 1,400 babies he 
brought into the world. 

"We have seen the virtual elimi- 
nation of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
and polio," he writes. "On the other 
hand, I have lived through some of 
the most terrible conflicts in his- 
tory — World War I and II, Korea, 
Vietnam. With all the great advances, 
there is still a major problem: how to 
get along with one another. After I'm 
gone, I wonder what will happen? 
Will advances continue to benefit 
mankind? Or will there be an actual 
war to end all wars — total destruc- 
tion of life?" 

• Montana Pursuit, by John T. 
Flynn of Townsend, Montana, U.S.A. 
(University Editions, 200 pages, 
$9.95, plus $2.50 for handling; order 
from the author at 628 Flynn Lane, 
Townsend, MT 59644). In this novel 
set during Montana's annual elk 
hunting season, someone is ran- 
domly murdering hunters in remote 
regions. It's up to Headwaters Sher- 
iff Ben Green and District Attorney 
Jefferson Kirk to catch the criminal. 
The book also touches on a number 
of trends impacting contemporary 
Montana, including the purchase 
by celebrities of vast tracts of land, 
the decline of family ranches, and 
the efforts of animal rights groups 
to ban hunting. 

• Creative Problem Solving: 
Thinking Skills for a Changing 
World, by Edward Lumsdaine of 
Houghton, Michigan, U.S.A., and 
Monika Lumsdaine (McGraw-Hill, 
$35). This textbook focuses on a 
teamwork approach to problem 
solving, utilizing case studies, team 
activities, and open-ended assign- 
ments to enhance "whole-brain" 
solutions to problems. The authors 
also explore the interrelationships 




HARJtY H. LUTON 



between culture, technology, and 
invention. 

Rotarian Lumsdaine is dean of 
engineering at Michigan Techno- 
logical University in Houghton. 

• The Log-Jam, by Harry H. Luton 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 
(Copper Orchid Publishing Co., 902 
Oakridge Dr., Jackson, MI 49203- 
3844, 216 pages, $12.95). This novel 
about a succession of men and 

women who en- 
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pool created by 
a log-jam on 
Michigan's Elk 
River, is also a 
paean to trout 
fishing. 

Author Luton, 
a member of the 
Dwight Lydell 
Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League, has been a 
trout fisherman for 66 years. 

• Dining Ethnic Around Puget 
Sound, by Steve Taylor and Mary 
Taylor of Seattle-Industrial, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. (Poverty Bay Pub- 
lishing Co. /Northwest Harvest, 
P.O. Box 12272, Seattle, WA 98102- 
0272, $19, 268 pages). The authors 
selected the finest ethnic restau- 
rants from northwest Washington 
and invited their chefs to share 
their best recipes. The result, they 
say, is a sampler of some of the best 
cuisines of the world. 

The book's chapters consist of a 
short description of individual res- 
taurants, followed by clear, concise, 
step-by-step recipes for favorite eth- 
nic dishes ranging from polenta with 
vegetables to red beans and rice with 
Andouille sausage. 

• Love, from Grandma, by Becky 
L. Amble of Bloomington, Minne- 
sota, U.S.A. (Future Focus Publish- 
ing, 2626 E. 82nd St., #228, Minne- 
apolis, MN 55425-1381, 133 pages, 
$10.95, plus $1.50 for handling). Ro- 
tarian Amble has collected anec- 
dotes, secrets, and words of wisdom 
from 180 grandmothers in this in- 
spirational book. One example: "En- 
joy nature and appreciate the beau- 
ty it provides. You only have one 
lifetime. Fill it full of good memo- 
ries!"— Betty B., 78, of Sun City, Ar- 
izona, U.S.A. 

• Who Taught You About Money?, 
by Richard T. Harris of Chesa- 
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peake, Virginia, U.S.A. (RTH En- 
terprises, 3309 St. Catherine's Way, 
Virginia Beach, VA 23452, illus- 
trated, 47 pages, $8.95). This "fun 
book for young 
people" is writ- 
ten entirely in 
rhyme and uses 
characters like 
Banker Sawbuck 
to introduce 25 
basic money con- 
cepts to young 
people ages 11 to 
14. The book has 
I been accepted as 
a supplemental addition to the so- 
cial studies curriculum in the Vir- 
ginia Beach, Norfolk, and Chesa- 
peake Middle Schools. 

• 26 Ways to Better Days: A 
Guide to Improving Your Life 
from A to Z, by Marilyn Kremen of 
Pacific Palisades, California, U.S.A. 
(Maldaver Publishing, 15332 An- 
tioch St., #322, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272, 115 pages, $9.95, plus $2 
for handling). The author, a clinical 
psychologist, designed this self- 
help book as "a positive, practical 
guide to help people improve their 
lives." The book deals with every- 
day life issues, from depression to 
stress, and emphasizes values 
such as volunteerism, friendship, 
service, and kindness. 

• The Chicken War and Other 
Wild Stories About Texas, by Pat- 
rick M. Reynolds of Lancaster 
South, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. (Red 
Rose Studio, 359 Flintlock Dr., Wil- 
low Street, PA 17584, illustrated, 
104 pages, $8.95). Intended to 

I Tins LOSE Volumes 11 1 12 "fill a g a p" m 

American his- 
tory, this book 
is part of a se- 
ries called "Tex- 
as Lore" that 
focuses on the 
years 1700 to 
1850 and the 
Spanish colo- 
nization of the 
southwestern 
part of what is now the United 
States. By means of illustrations and 
captions, Rotarian Reynolds tells the 
story of frequent clashes between 
Spanish, French, and English colo- 
nists, missionaries, and soldiers. 

• Barditch, Texas — the Saga Be- 
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gins, by Loren Brand of Panhandle, 
Texas, U.S.A. (Bedford House, 119 
pages; order from the author at P.O. 
Box 1076, Panhandle, TX 79068, 
$9.95, plus $2 for handling). "My 
book," says the author, "is a series 
of short, humorous articles based 
on life in a fictional Texas town. It 
doesn't contain information that 
will lead to cures for diseases nor 
does it give insight into national or 
world policies. What it does is to 
give people a chance to have a few 
laughs." 

Rotarian Brand is sheriff of Car- 
son County, Texas. 

• Ride the Rough String, by Eu- 
gene C. Vories of La Veta, Colorado, 
U.S.A. (Northwest Publishing, Salt 
Lake City, UT; 253 pages, $8.95; 
order from the author at P.O. Box 
214, La Veta, CO 81055-0214). Past 

' District Governor 
Vories's second 
novel (after "Sad- 
dle a Whirl- 
wind") tells the 
story of cowboy 
Dean Archer, who 
is assigned to find 
out who is steal- 
ing his employ- 
er's cattle. Dean's 
other task is to 
battle the horses in the "rough 
string," renegade horses that regular 
cowboys refuse to ride. 

Rotarian Vories bases his story 
on the real history of the Old West, 
where, he says, "many more cow- 
boys were crippled or killed by out- 
law horses than were ever harmed 
by outlaw cowboys." 

• The Cult of the Big Bang: Was 
there a Bang?, by William C. 
Mitchell of Carson City, Nevada, 
U.S.A. (Cosmic Sense Books, P.O. 
Box 3472, Carson City, NV 89702, 
240 pages, $11.95). The author chal- 
lenges the assumptions and science 
of the widely accepted "Big Bang" 
theory of cosmology, pointing out 
various flaws and offering alterna- 
tive explanations. (The author's 
theory is that matter is continually 
created from antimatter, with par- 
ticles forming in accordance with 
quantum theory, and that the uni- 
verse expands in accordance with 
Einstein's cosmic repulsion theory.) 

Rotarian Mitchell, a retired aero- 
space engineer with a lifetime of sci- 




entific background, spent four years 
researching and writing this book. 
• Caz and His Cat: Now We Like 
the Night, by Jean A. Wilson, with 
illustrations by Richard C. Wil- 
son of Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
(George Wahr Publishing Co., 
304M> S. State St., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104, $16.95, 
plus $2 for 
handling). 
What does a 
four-year-old 
think about in 
bed after the 
lights are out? 
This chil- 
dren's book 
explores 
young Caz's 
solution to dealing with the night- 
time, assisted by his pet cat. 




in memonam 



With deep regret, we report the 
death of Bryce W. Kendall of Sa- 
lem, Ohio, U.S.A., who served as 
Rotary International director for 
1986-88 and district governor in 
1964-65. 

In addition, we regretfully an- 
nounce the deaths of the following 
Rotarians who served R.I. as dis- 
trict governors: 

Don C. Fuelscher, Sun City, Ari- 
zona, U.S.A., 1957-58. 

Leonard Powell Buckley, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada, 1965- 
66. 

Jaakko Inberg, Telja (Pori), Fin- 
land, 1965-66. 

Dale C. Kennedy, Lake Forest-El 
Toro, California, U.S.A., 1967-68. 

Kichi Ishikawa, Kawasaki, Kan- 
agawa, Japan, 1972-73. 

John Maltas, Harare, Zimbabwe, 
1974-75. 

Kenneth T. H. Brooks, Westbrook- 
Gorham, Maine, U.S.A., 1979-80. 

Floyd L. Burrow, Milan, Tennes- 
see, U.S.A., 1984-85. 

Jose Tercio Fagundes Caldas, 
Olinda, Brazil, 1988-89. 

Donald L. Carn, Altoona, Pen- 
nsylvania, U.S.A., 1990-91. 
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names make news 




In the presence of 
princes — At Monte 
Carlo during the 
1995 R.I. (Nice) 
Convention, then 
R.I. President Bill 
Huntley presents the 
Rotary International 
Award of Honor to 
Prince Rainier of 
Monaco. Also 
pictured: Prince 
Albert of Monaco 
(background) and 
R.I. Convention 
Committee Chairman 
Carlo Ravizza 
(right). 



GAETAN LUCI 




Population discussion — In October 1995, U.S. media mogul Ted Turner (sec- 
ondfrom left) hosted a luncheon discussion group for 170 Rotary club presidents 
of Georgia, U.S.A. The purpose of the luncheon was to review the work accom- 
plished at the Rotary Peace Forum on Population and Development held earlier 
that year in Senegal. (Past District Governor Buck Lindsay of Georgia played a 
key role in the forum.) From left: District Governor James Lyle (6910); Ted 
Turner; District Governor Barry Smith (6900); R.I. Director Aaron Hyatt, and 
District Governor ]. Marion Franklin (6920). 




Presidential 
remarks — State 
President Suleyman 
Demirel of Turkey 
delivers the keynote 
address at the April 
1995 assembly of R.I. 
District 2430 in 
Ankara. President 
Demirel is well 
acquainted with 
Rotary — he is a Paul 
Harris Fellow. 



ROTARY CLUB 




Management System 



A Software 
Package designed 
with Rotary Clubs 
in mind! 

Our Step O ne club management system is 
the only system any club needs to perform 
membership, billing and/or accounting 
functions. Step One, available in two ver- 
sions, Full and Lite; has been designed with 
clear, easy-to-follow screens making them 
user friendly. All you need is an IBM com- 
patible computer with a hard disk. 

We offer a 30 day money back guarantee. 
For more information and to receive a FREE 
DEMO DISK, call today. 

Applied Systems Design 

306 View Crest Road, Glendale, CA 91202 
800-869-8196 • 818-244-0003 



TREAT YOURSELF 
TO SOMETHING 
UNCONVENTIONAL! 



Put a different spin on your Rotary 
convention by retreating to the 
spectacular mountains of western 
Canada. We offer 1-6 day guided 
hiking/ walkins holidays accomodat- 
ing all ages and abilities. First class 
lodges and guides await your arrival! 




CMH HELI-HIK1MC 

Box 1 660, Banff, Alberta Phone (403) 769-7100 
Canada TOl 0C0 Fai (403) 762 5879 

TOLL fR« 1-800-6*1-0232 
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Convention cTours 

We've got you covered in Banff, Lake 
Louise, Jasper Park and on rail tours to 
and from Vancouver, plus Seattle and 
Victoria. Escorted tours from 4-11 days 
plus one week Alaska cruises on 
Holland America Line and Princess 
Cruises at special rates for Rotarians. 

We have the Banff Springs, Chateau 
Lake Louise and Jasper Park Lodge too! 

Holland AtiKiiai I .iiv 
« PRINCESS CRUISKS 

Call 

"Pat" Cronenberg, CTC, owner 
PIER n Pj§RT TRAVEL 

est. 1973 1-800-989-8900 

e-mail: PierNPort@aol.com 




Of THE ROTARIAN's 500,000+ 
Monthly Subscribers, 



54% hold a valid passport 

*x 53% took a foreign trip 
in the last 3 years 

For more information on how to reach this 
affluent travel market, contact: 



THE MUH« 

Advertising Department, One Rotary Center, 
1560 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, IL 60201 
847/866-3195 FAX: 847/328-8554 

Sourav MRI Cusloiti DMrim, ]/M 



CALGARY 96 

POST CONVENTION TOURS 
CANADIAN ROCKIES - RAIL OR COACH 
ALASKAN CRUISES/TOURS 



Princess Cruises* 

It's more than a cruise, it's the Love Boat 
2> 



'NETWORK 

820 TWOLA ROAD STE. 203 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28217 

(800) 849-5463 



Herb and Diane Brown greet Martez Nicholas (left) and Nydia Cintron at the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago. Financial assistance from the Rotary Club 
of Chicago funds the institute's Pediatric Care Floor, which provides free reha- 
bilitation services and equipment for needy children with disabilities. 



[Preserving . . .from page 45] 
resent good things." 

Following breakfast, a panel of 
guest speakers addressed 
the topic "Instilling Universal 
Human Values and Promoting 
Character Development in Today's 
Youth," moderated by Jerry K. Rose, 
president of a Christian television 
network serving the Chicago area. 

Rose praised Rotary for recogniz- 
ing the importance of family val- 
ues, and complimented President 
Herb and Diane Brown on making 
them a high priority during their 
year of service. He then introduced 
panelists Gordon McLean, an au- 
thor, minister, and director of the 
Chicago-based Youth for Christ; E. 
Jean Harper, deputy superinten- 
dent of the Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A., 
public school system; and Colman 
McCarthy, a nationally syndicated 
columnist and founder of the 
Washington, D.C. -based Center for 
Teaching Peace. 

"Teaching kids to be responsible 
citizens begins at home," McLean 
said, stressing that families cannot 
expect government agencies, pro- 
grams, and experts to do it for 
them. His greatest concern today is 
the lack of role models. "That's the 
most important commitment Ro- 
tarians can make — devoting time to 
our young people." 



McLean emphasized his commit- 
ment to the "push outs" — problem 
kids that school districts would 
rather expel than help. "We can't 
get rid of the problem by doing 
this," he said. "We must face it and 
deal with it." 

E. Jean Harper spoke on the 
Character Education Program in 
the Dayton Public Schools system, 
implemented in 1992. The system 
serves 28,000 students, 68 percent 
of them African-American. Its goal, 
she said, is to integrate character 
education in new and existing pro- 
grams and encourage young peo- 
ple to develop an appreciation of 
fairness, respect, trustworthiness, 
responsibility, caring, and citizen- 
ship. 

Harper challenged Rotarians to 
get involved in similar programs in 
their own communities. "Character 
education must be more than talk," 
she cautioned. "It must be action." 

Colman McCarthy told Rotarians: 
"You are a solution-oriented group. I 
try to be a solution-oriented journal- 
ist." His chief concern: the need for 
more service programs and peace 
programs in high schools and col- 
leges. 

"You can make straight A's in 
school and go out and flunk life," 
McCarthy said, suggesting that 
a well-rounded education should 
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also include volunteering in bat- 
tered women's shelters or teaching 
the illiterate to read. He noted that 
many students who have signed 
up for volunteer work have "come 
back refreshed." 

McCarthy said Rotary's goal of 
world understanding and peace 
makes its members ideal mentors 
for youth. "I encourage Rotarians 
to work with their school systems," 
he said. "The students are there 
waiting for us. All of them, without 
exception, need us." 
■ n her major address following 
I Saturday's luncheon, R.I. First 
I Lady Diane Brown noted that 
throughout history, families have 
been the foundation for the well- 
being of society, but that today 
families are at risk. This break- 
down, she said, has contributed to 
epidemic drug abuse, unwed preg- 
nancies, and suicide. Diane, recall- 
ing the spirituality that helped her 
withstand the hopelessness and 
despair she experienced after the 
death of her son, Graham, said reli- 
gious values can play a key role in 
revitalizing family values. "Studies 
show strong families have a high 
degree of religious orientation," 
she said. 

"I believe that Rotary is very well 
positioned to do something about 
the values crisis we face in our world 
today," Diane said. "If we can help to 
wipe out polio, we can certainly 
work to destroy an even more deadly 
virus that is crippling the minds and 
spirits of today's youth." 

A moving performance by the 
Chicago Children's Choir provided 
a fitting end to the conference. Fol- 
lowing their rendition of several in- 
ternational songs that transported 
the audience across a geographical 
and multicultural landscape, the 
choir members joined hands in a 
huge circle with the Browns and 
other participants for a reprise of 
their opening song, "Let There Be 
Peace on Earth." 

Afterwards, many of the attend- 
ees joined Rotary's president and 
first lady for a tour of the Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Chicago's Pediat- 
ric Care Floor — formally called The 
Rotary/One Floor — which the Ro- 
tary Club of Chicago has actively 
supported with gifts totaling more 
than $2 million since 1967. 



Perhaps the most important out- 
come of the conference was the 
exchange of ideas and specific so- 
lutions to pressing problems that 
plague so many of the world's com- 
munities. Said Jean Campbell, 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Gary, Indiana, U.S.A., and director 
of the local YWCA, "I was in- 
trigued by the topic of family val- 
ues. Politicians refer to these words 
all the time, but what do they really 
mean? I was very impressed by the 
substance of what I heard here to- 
day. It shows me that Rotarians are 
not just do-gooders, but that we 
can exert our considerable influ- 
ence in business and politics to 
make concrete, positive changes." 

Participant John D. Craig, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of India- 
napolis, Indiana, U.S.A., is a former 
FBI special agent and trial attorney. 
His background gives him a unique 
perspective on family values and 
the criminal justice system. 

"This conference was a crucial 
first step in a massive undertaking 
to change attitudes through aware- 
ness. With more than one million 
members, what organization could 
be a greater resource or catalyst for 
change?" he said. "If we can save 
one child's life, if we can save one 
woman from battery, we have ful- 
filled our legacy." 

Carolyn Graves of Benton Harbor- 
Sunrise also viewed the theme of 
family values as a deeply personal 
issue. She works closely with at-risk 
youth as part of Learning Opportu- 
nities for Teens in the inner city. "I've 
lived the problems that we discussed 
at this conference. I've struggled 
with so many of these issues and 
sometimes you feel alone. 

"But this conference made me re- 
alize that I'm not alone. We're all 
looking for solutions to the same 
problems. I'll be going back to my 
club with renewed energy — and re- 
newed hope." @ 

— Cary Silver and 
joseph t. agnew 




CRUISE ALASKA 
to or from Calgary 96 

Sail June 15 for 7 days from Vancouver on the 
new Holland America Line WESTERDAM 

the 
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Pas- 
te 
Bay. 
fare 



sage 
Glacier 
Special 
for Rotarians 
of $1,595 and 
up. 



OR: 




Sail June 27 from Anchorage for 10 days to 
Vancouver on the exciting and luxurious 
CRYSTAL HARMONY of Crystal Cruises. 
This combines the Glacier Route and the Inside 
Passage. Special 
fare for Rotarians: 
$3,349 and up. 
(With private 

verandah: $4,199 and up. 
Rex Travel, a $200 per-person shipboard credit ! 

All fares include air from Calgary to and from 
the ship. Limited space! 

For Mails & reservations call the 
Calgary 96 - Alaska Desk at 

REX TRAVEL 800-777-7739 




Timely 
Reminder 



Your full color logo on our deluxe watch 
Quartz movement, goldtone case, stone crown!' 
sweep second hand, luxury leather band It's 
water resistant, guaranteed fade proof, and 
backed by our lifetime warranty While we are 
not licensed to reproduce the Rotary Emblem 
we welcome the opportunity to produce 
watches with your company logo. Great for 
promotions, incentives, gifts, and premiums to 
remind customers of your logo around the 
clock. Great prices, even in small quantities 
Special Sampler Offer— $19.50. Send us your 
color logo on stationery or business card 
Specify man's or woman's size and enclose 
$19.50 per watch (includes battery, shipping, 
insurance.) Add sales tax in CA only. Limit: up 
to five (5) watches per customer at this low 
price. Order now. 

OOne Waters Park Drive 
Suite 213-RM 

£Uk aa-trt »» S> ■* San Ma,eo CA 94403 
#1 IIILI ILCIII Tel 415-358 0800 

IMAGES Fax 415-358 0543 



SPECIAL RATES FOR ROTARIANS 
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Pre & Post Calgary 
Convention Tours 



Priced from 
^11 SUOOIUS) Q/g^, 



m 




See the Canadian Rockies, Vancouver 
Island and the spectacular Inside Passage 
on modern escorted bus tours. 

Vancouver to Calgary June 12 to 22 

Calgary to Vancouver June 27 to July 7 

A fund-raising project sponsored by 
the Comox Rotary Club 

P.O. Box 1252, Comox, B.C. V9N 7Z8 
(604) 338-5433 Fax: (604) 338-5433 
email: ebysbus@mars.ark.com 



CUT OUT AND SAVE 

HOW HEALTHY 
IS YOUR BANK? 

(THRIFT or CREDIT UNION) 

1-800-388-6686 

A FREE Independent Service Sponsored 
^^^y^he^atiorr^tron^es^anks^^^ 



Earn $4,000 Per Month 
From Your Home 
With A Computer! 




Pentium" Computer Included 

Begin part-time and still retain the security 
of your present position. This is a 
ptoven business an individual or couple 
can run. If you purchase our software and 
business program, you will receive the 
computer and printer at no extra cost. If 
you already own a computer, you may 
receive a discount. You do not need to 
own, or know how to run, a computer - 
we will provide free, home office training. 
Financing available. We accept AMEX, 
MC, Visa and Discover. 

For free explanation cassettes and color literature, call: 

1-800-343-8014, ext. 1126 

Or Write: 
Computer Business Services, Inc. 
CBSI Plaza, Ste. 1126, Sheridan, IN 46069 



[Performance . . .from page 43] 
employee's human frailties. Em- 
ployee shortcomings are, instead, 
addressed as an "improvement- 
needed" issue in Step 3. 

3. Set mutual goals. 

In a Professional Growth Plan, the 
reviewer and employee essentially 
perform equal roles. Specifically, 
each comes to the review meeting 
prepared to tell the number-one 
thing the other person can do to 
make their own job more 
productive. 
This creates 
balance and 
fairness. 

Produc- 
tivity is 
tightly 
linked with 
conscious 
attempts on 
the part of 
management 
to support em- 
ployees with 
the resources 
they need to 
do their jobs 
The secret here 
is to have the 
employee state 
his or her own 
needs and to un- 
derstand that 

employees (not the manager) know 
best what they need to do their job 
well. 

It's easy enough to see how this 
builds goodwill. And here's a case 
study. When managers at a Long 
Beach, California, high-tech manu- 
facturing company, conscious of the 
importance of performance reviews 
but generally reluctant to be confron- 
tational, incorporated a professional 
growth plan, they agreed to an ex- 
perimental practice review between 
two top executives. George, the 
president, and Dave, the vice-presi- 
dent, had worked together for 12 
years and thought they had a good 
rapport. During the review, however, 
they were startled to discover what 
each most wanted of the other. 

George's primary request was 
that Dave submit monthly cost ac- 
counting forms on time. Dave was 
very surprised to learn that this 
was the president's top priority. 

Next, Dave said he wanted George 



4-Way Test 

Of the things we think, 
say or do-. 
| is it the truth? 
2 ts it fair to all concerned? 

3 Will it build goodwill 
an d better friendships? 
4. Will it be beneficial to all 
concerned? 



to follow the chain of command. He 
said that when the president dealt 
directly with supervisors in the 
plant, it interfered with Dave's au- 
thority and made his job difficult. 
George, surprised to hear his vice- 
president's number-one concern, 
had thought he was helping Dave 
by solving these supervisory-level 
issues. 

After each agreed to the other's 
goals, they set a specific date for 
follow-through 
and used a sys- 
tem to measure 
results. A week 
later, in reviews 
and similar 
goal-setting 
sessions with 
employees, 
Dave stressed 
the impor- 
tance of sub- 
mitting the 
cost-account 
sheets on 
time. This 
review pro- 
cess contin- 
ued all the 
way to the 
assembly 
line posi- 
tions. The 
results? After 
applying the PGP system, the com- 
pany went from using 58 assembly- 
line hours per ton of finished 
products to 45 assembly line hours 
per ton. 

The essential goal of a PGP type 
of performance review is clear, tan- 
gible results. Needless to say, many 
of its philosophies run counter to 
poor management habits. While 
not the answer to all employee rela- 
tions problems in an organization, 
a performance review based on The 
4- Way Test is a powerful step in the 
right direction. The system gives 
equal attention to employee needs 
and company goals, while encour- 
aging workers to perform as respon- 
sible contributors to their coworkers, 
departments, and organizations. 

Such a review system can be the 
beginning of wise management, a 
more motivated and productive 
workforce and, ultimately, a more 
profitable organization. Herb Taylor 
would have loved it! @ 
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EUROPEAN DOCTORS PROVE THAT MANY 

Prostate Disorders Can Be 
Corrected or Prevented 



Recently actor Bill 
Bixby and musician 
Frank Zappa died of 
prostate cancer. They 
were only in their 
fifties! Doctors say 
that most men over 60 
have some degree of prostate disorder — and it is not unusual for 
men in their forties and fifties to have minor prostate problems. 

Have To Get Up At Night? 

Do you have to get up at night to urinate, feel urgency, delay 
or dribbling at other times? Well, these are the first signs of a 
prostate disorder. Do you feel pain or discomfort when urinat- 
ing? If so, the disease may have advanced. 

May Cause Impotence! 

Until just a few years ago, surgery was the only choice for 
prostate disease, but it was a horrible one! A sizable percentage 
of men became impotent as a result, and at best the surgery only 
postponed the problem for a few years. 

The highly touted prescription drug currently available has 
had limited success. The common side effect is 
sexual dysfunction — not a welcome alternative. 




A Better Solution 

An amazing medical breakthrough has been 
made in Europe that promises to put an end to 
many prostate disorders. 38 of Europe's most 
prominent medical scientists conducted double- 
blind studies in France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy at 1 3 hospitals. 

The doctors tested an extract from the bark of 
an African tree on over 600 patients who had var- 
ious stages of prostate malfunctions. 



High Success Rate 

A high percentage of the participants receiving the extract 
were relieved and astoundingly no side effects were detected. 
Most men were able to regain their normal sexual functions in 
a short time. 

After the distinctly positive results were published in sever- 
al leading medical journals, American urologists and medical 
scientists tested the substance on numerous patients with 
prostate disorders here in the United States. Their results con- 
curred with those of the European doctors. 



"My doctor wanted to 
operate on me. However, I 
decided to try Pymoxin 
first. I'm glad that I did. 
They eliminated all the 
problems I was having. 
You save me a lot of pain 
and a big medical bill. 
Thanks!" 

— D. Goris, Hawaii. 



ATTENTION DOCTORS: The research data that sub- 
stantiates the effects of this formula is available to all 
licensed medical professionals. Just send the request on 
your letterhead. It will be sent to you by return mail at no 
charge. 



Dr. Sidney Snow, M.D., and a world 
famous urologists said, "Drugs and surgery 
were not doing the job I was taught that they 
would do. Other scientists agreed and contin- 
ued to look for a better solution. Finally we 
have found a natural approach to treating 
and preventing prostate disorders that is safe 
and works." 

No Prescription Necessary 

The fact that this powerful extract produces no side effects 
is remarkable especially in light of the fact that all surgical tech- 
niques and current drugs do. This substance does not require a 
prescription, is inexpensive and is now available in the United 
States. 

Prevention Is Possible 

Up until the 1950's, the percentage of men afflicted with 
prostate problems was nearly 50% less than it is in the 1990's. 

Scientists believe that one cause is the lack of particular 
mineral which we normally get from several vegetables. The 
prostate needs 10 times more of this mineral than any other 
organ in the body. 

The problem is that vegetables today have 
very low levels of that mineral because chemical 
fertilizers do not replace it in the soil. Prior to the 
1950's, organic fertilizers were more commonly 
used which replaced the mineral keeping prostate 
disorders at bay for greater number of men. 

In Japan, where farmers refuse to use 
chemical fertilizers, men have 85% less prostate 
problems than men in the U.S. 

Many scientists have proven in rigid dou- 
ble-blind clinical tests that supplementing your 
diet with that mineral and the bark extract mentioned earlier can 
reverse may prostate problems and prevent the progression of 
others. 

An American company is now making this new european 
formula called Pymoxin. Every man over 40 should be taking it 
daily to help prevent this awful disease. Those already suffering 
should act immediately. 

Try Pymoxin FREE For 21 Days! 

And you'll save 25% to 55% for a limited time on this intro- 
ductory offer. If you are not pleased, just return the unused por- 
tion within 30 days for a full refund. A 30-day supply is regu- 
larly $39.95, now $29.95; 60-day supply, reg. $69.95, now 
$49.95; 120-day supply, reg. $129.95, now $89.95; and 180-day 
supply, reg. $149.95, now $109.95. 

Call toll-free anytime, 1-800-406-1307, ask for Ext. SG122, 
or mail your order to: S & G Labs, 892 E. William Street, Dept. 
SGI 22, Carson City, NV 89701. Add $4.00 for shipping and 
handling. 
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BED & BREAKFAST 



NEW YORK CITY— AS YOU LIKE IT BED 
& BREAKFAST ASSOCIATION — ACCES- 
SIBLE. AFFORDABLE. ATTRACTIVE APART- 
MENTS. Call: (212) 695-3404: FAX: 
(212) 695-0951. 

FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS Schlld- 
knecht-Weidenfeller House . . . 1885 
historic limestone house. Private, 
fireplace, sitting porch. Call: (210) 
997 5612. 

VIRGINIA, HISTORIC ESTATE— Hearth- 
stone. 1 80 1 Bed 4. Breakfast. Five rooms, 
all private baths, some with fireplaces/ 
jacuzzls. period antiques throughout. 
Country breakfast, seasonal discounts. 
Call: (800) 818-1808. 



BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 



MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES — 

Publisher with 75-year tradition. "Au- 
thor's Guide to Subsidy Publishing." 
Call: (800) 695-9599. 
MEXICO-HANDBOOK TO LIVING AND 
TRAVELING IN MEXICO FOR ROTAR- 
IANS— U.S. $14.95 plus S3. 75 S/H. 
Handbook, P.O. Box 5166, Oceanside, 
CA 92052. USA. Fundraiser discounts 
for your club. 

PROCTOR PUBLICATIONS— Self-pub- 
lishing manuscripts being accepted. Ed- 
iting and rewriting available. Quality re- 
sults. Call: (313) 480-9900. 

SUBSCRIBE TO BRANSONI Discover 
why Branson, MO is the top US. vaca- 
tion destination. Full-color, award-win- 
ning, bi-monthly. U.S. S 1 5.98. 6-8 
Weeks delivery. Branson Living Maga- 
zine. PO. Box 7 1 94. Dept. R. Branson. 
MO 65615. USA. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



CONSULTANTS NEEDED— Outstanding 
personal growth seminars/resources. 
Free information. Call American Leader- 
ship Institute: (817) 754-3209. 
600 HOW-TO-BOOKS— Reports & 
guides you can reprint and sell. Com- 
plete text of all 600 on Windows©. 

CD-Rom. |ust US. $99. Call: (800) 231- 
8164. VISA/MC. 

INTERNET OPPORTUNITY— Market reli- 
able, useful products. National and in- 
ternational inquiries welcome: http:// 
pages.prodigy.com/CA/Northern/ 
Internets/internets. html. FAX: (408) 
842-321 1. 

25-YEAR OLD INTERNATIONAL COM- 
PANY— With revolutionary NEW health 
technology, seeking entrepeneurs. Pro- 
fessionals to develop and expand po- 
tential market. Call N. Borque: (800) 
316-6635. 



CAMPER RENTALS 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAMPERS, INC.— 

Based in Calgary. Alberta, rents First- 
class recreational vehicles, including 
motorhomes and truck campers. We 
provide everything you need for an ad- 
venture-filled, fun vacation in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Phone: (403) 258-0908. 



COMPUTERS SOFTWARE 



CLUBWARE FOR WINDOWS© — Inte- 
grated Windows 0 membership pro- 
gram. It's the best! U.S. $149. For 
Clubware information call: (800) 286- 
4276, x400. 

MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM— Member- 
ship, mailing, billing attendance PC pro- 
gram, from US. $149. Linked Software: 
(800) 546-5966. or (903) 876-2224. 
ROTARY CLUB MANAGEMENT SYS 
TEMS — Step One and Step One Lite are 
the complete club management sys- 
tems for your PC. See our display ad on 
page 63. Applied Systems Design: (800) 
869-8196. 



CRUISES 



"AMERICA'S OLDEST &. LARGEST 
CRUISE SPECIALIST," CRUISE HOLI- 
DAYS — Representing ALL cruise lines with 
special Alaska group rates. Frederick, 
Maryland: (800) 782-2121. "BRUCE" 
Rogers. 

CRUISE THE BEST FOR LESS: NCL 
CRUISES— 7 Days. ALASKA/SS Wind- 
ward. 7 Days. CARIBBEAN/SS Norway. 
3 Days. CARIBBEAN/SS Leeward. Call us 
for best prices. FUTURA TRAVEL: (800) 
325-2503. 

GREEK ISLE CRUISES— The Greek Yacht 
Cruise Society offers several beautiful, 
privately owned yachts, all Impeccably 
maintained, with highest standards, 
experienced multi-lingual crews, re- 
sponsible management. All outside cab- 
Ins, most with lower beds, private facili- 
ties. A/C, equipment for water sports. 
Perfect for all groups: Leisure, study, 
family reunions. Incentive, special Inter- 
est. 8-35 persons per yacht: total ca- 
pacity over 1 00 berths. Charter your 
own yacht at U.S. $2.000-$5800 per 
day or join scheduled cruises at $995- 
$1995 per person, per week. USA: Tel/ 
FAX: (802) 453-2197. Tel: (910) 350- 
0100. FAX: (910) 791 -9400 or Tel: (408) 
988-0843. FAX: (408) 727-1373. Eu- 
rope: (33) 1-4526-3318. FAX: (33) 1- 
4285-5034. 



EXECUTIVE GIFTS 



GOLF AND GOLF-RELATED PROD- 
UCTS — With your corporate or tourna- 
ment message. Many Items. Low mini- 
mums. BEST PRICES. Call Wright Golf: 
(800) 560-5441. 



FISHING 



FISH COSTA RICA— Tarpon. Sail, Mar- 
lin. Roosterfish. Fish two oceans in one 
week. Call: (800) 824-1255. 



FUNDRAISING 



THE AUCTIONEER— Computer soft- 
ware eliminates the hassles of live and 
silent auctions. Only US. $99. Taranto 8. 

Associates, Box 6216, San Rafael, CA 
94903. USA. Call: (800) 522-8649. 
FRESHLY CUT ROSES— Packed 1 2 per 
box with two pieces of fern, packet of 
flower preservative, and care card, de- 
livered to your organization. For more 
information call: (518) 658-2729. 
ROSES — Make US. $6 or more per 
dozen. Order only what you sell. The 
roses are delivered direct from the 
grower to your club. Quality guaran- 
teed! Call: (800) 767-3029. 



GOLF 



AT YOUR NEXT CLUB GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT — Feature our Irish Aces Hole-ln- 
One Competition. Offering luxurious 
golfing vacations for two to Ireland. En- 
gland, or Scotland. Phelan Golf. Ltd.: 
(800) 274-7888. 

THE GOLFER'S WORLD, GOLF PACK- 
AGES — Packages available year-round, 
anywhere to your satisfaction. Call: 
(800) 486-9145. 



HEALTH 



NEED MORE ENERGY? Try this wild or- 
ganic whole food! Call: (800) 480-6457. 
Business opportunities available. 
092331. 



CLASSirilD ADVCKTISINC 

DITAHS: 
THC ROMRMV Emporium 
One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Ave., Evanston IL 
60201. U.S.A. 
Phone: (847) 866-3196 
Fax: (847) 866-9732 



PROSTATE CANCER 



If you or a friend 
or family member 
are facing prostate 

Cancer, you do have 
options. For FREE 

ii\fonnalion call 
Theragenics Cancer 
Information Center, 

1-800-458-4372 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS SERVICES 



INTERNATIONAL LAWYERS— Offshore 
corporations, trusts, immigration, litiga- 
tion, distribution, import/export regula- 
tions. Strictly confidential. Call: (800) 
944-0004 or (412) 263-2707. 



REAL ESTATE 



SONORA. CALIFORNIA: LIVE WHERE 
OTHERS ONLY VACATION— Gated, adult 
community in historic Sonora. Califor- 
nia. Near Yosemite. Great climate, great 
location. Clubhouse, pool. spa. RV stor- 
age. Lots still available. Nine single-story 
floor plans, attached two-car garage. 
Rotary clubs in area. Free brochure: 
(800) 223-2346. 

FLORIDA, LONGBOAT KEY— Beach and 
boating Island paradise off the coast of 
Sarasota. Condos. homes. Investment 
properties for sale. Call Ron at Ron Bald- 
win &. Associates for more information: 
(800) 881-9501. 

HAWAII — 1'h Acres affording panoramic 
views of mountains, ocean, and valley 
on Kauai. 2-Bedroom. 2-bath house and 
guest cottage in private park surrounded 
by tropical plants. US. $650,000. Call or 
FAX owner: (808) 332-8431 or (808) 
332-7173. 



RECIPES 



CHEESECAKE LOVERS, BUT WATCH- 
ING THE FATI— Traditional cheesecake 
has 22 grams of fat. Low-fat cheesecake 
has only 3-8 grams of fat. Send US. $3 
and SASL for luscious recipes to: RO. 
Box 417. Follansbee. WVA 26037. USA. 



RENTALS SUMMER OLYMPICS 



ATLANTA, GEORGIA— Luxury, private 
home offers large bedrooms with baths. 
Includes breakfast, pool, tennis. Three 
nights minimum. Call: (770) 916-0067. 
FAX: (770) 916-0068. 
ATLANTA, 1996— Bed 4. Breakfast in his- 
toric, quiet. Intown neighborhood. 
Short walk to shopping, restaurants, and 
public transportation serving all venues. 
Charming pool 6* garden. 5-Night mini- 
mum. Nonsmoking FAX. (404) 352-0098. 



TEACHERS WANTED 



TEACH IN SAPPORO — Japan's leading 
language school seeks sons and daugh- 
ters of Rotarians as full-time native En- 
glish teachers in Sapporo, japan's most 
livable city. BA/BS required. President 
Building. 3F. South- 1. West- 5. Chuo-ku. 
Sapporo. JAPAN 060. FAX: (81) I 1-221- 
0248. EC Inc. 



THE 4-WAY TEST 



PICK UP YOUR OWN FREE 4-WAY TEST 
CATALOG) Contains project resource 
materials, informative literature, and pic- 
tures of promotional and gift items. Call: 
(334) 277-6390 or write: The 4-Way 
Test Association. Inc., 421 1 Carmichael 
Road. Montgomery. AL 36106. USA. 



TOURS 



ADVENTURE TOURS OF THE CANA- 
DIAN ROCKIES — Share the majesty and 
natural beauty of the Rockies with other 
Rotarians on our custom post-conven- 
tion backcountry tours. 2-. 3-. and 5- 
day bike. hike, and canoe tours of the 
National Parks and central B.C. No ex- 
perience required. Limited space. Call 
or write us now: Backcountry Outdoor 
Adventures Inc. Box 306. Main Stn.. Kam- 
loops. B.C.. CANADA V2C 5K9. Phone: 
(604) 828-0209. FAX: (604) 828-241 I . 
CALGARY CONVENTION TOURS— Join 
the Hamden. CT/District 7980 annual 
tour. Experience the grandeur of the Pa- 
cific Northwest by ship and train. All 
club/district proceeds to our charitable 
projects. Woody Hoyt, Chairman. P.O. 
Box 5006. Hamden. CT 06518. USA. 
Call: (800) ROTARY96. 



TRAVEL 



CHINA-HONG KONG— Fully escorted by 
"Jim." See the best of China. Visit Hong 
Kong while a British Colony. 5-23 Octo- 
ber. 1 996. Free brochure: (615) 331-1377. 
TRAVEL FOR LESS— Learn what travel 
agents DON'T want you to know about. 
Cheap air. car. hotel, and cruise reserva- 
tions, plus more! Over 1 50 quick $-sav- 
ing tips! Rush U.S. $7.95: Lynch Pub- 
lisher, 1 260 Hinging Post Road. Ithaca. 
NY 14850. USA. 



VACATION RENTALS 



INTERNATIONAL VACATION HOMES— 

All locations available. Increase your 
rental occupancy. Call: (800) 282- 1 594. 
http://www.lvacatlon.com. 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA— San Diego. 
California; Vail, Colorado: Grindelwald. 
Switzerland: Deluxe condos. weekly, 
monthly. MAX HAECHLER. Scottsdale. 
Call: (602) 945-0000. 
CALIFORNIA, CENTRAL COAST BEACHES — 
Hearst Castle, shops, galleries. Just relax 
in fully furnished vacation homes. Cold- 
well Banker. Don Bricker Rentals: (800) 
464-0177. 

CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FOR TWO, 
NORTH MONTEREY BAY— Quiet, pri- 
vate, surrounded by garden. US. $400/ 
week. Call: (408) 438-2243. 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA— Fully furnished, 
large. I -bedroom house. Garage, fire- 
place. Walk to town and beach. Call: 
(310) 438-2808. 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA— Choose 
from hundreds of houses and condos. The 
Rental Connection: (800) G02-PALM. 

PALM SPRINGS/LA QUINTA, CALIFOR- 
NIA^ — 4-Bedroom, 3-bath home: pool. 
Completely furnished. Golf, tennis near- 
by. Call: (714) 577-89 13/days, or (310) 
691-8593/evenlngs. 
PALM SPRINGS/LA QUINTA, CALI- 
FORNIA— 3-Bedroom. 2-bath furnished 
home. Own pool. spa. Call: (UK) 011- 
44-1543-574728. 

PEBBLE BEACH, CALIFORNIA— Beautiful 
2-bedroom. ocean-view penthouse. Fully 
equipped. US. $800/week. $2000/month. 
Call: (415) 852-9019. 
LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA/NEVADA— 
Home and condos. Heavenly ski area 
and casinos. Call Resort Properties In- 
ternational: (800) 999-5177. 
SOUTH LAKE TAHOE— Scenic vacation 
condominium. 3 Bedrooms. 2 baths, 
sleeps 10. Furnished. Near Nevada casi- 
nos. "KENNETH" Wertz. 3441 NW 50. 
Oklahoma City. OK 731 12. USA. Call: 
(405) 943-5082. 

SOUTH LAKE TAHOE— 3-Bedroom. 
2 bath condo. One mile to casinos. Ten 
minutes to ski areas. U.S. S500 week 
Call: (201) 697-6197. Write: P.O. Box 
332. Oak Ridge. N| 07438. USA. 
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Co 



VAIL. COLORADO — Private home. 3 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths, loft. Sleeps eight. Sum- 
mer/golf, wlnter/skllng. Non-smoking. 
Saturday to Saturday. US $2500. Call 
owner for holiday rates: (201) 584- 
6869 or (20 1) 584-0021. 
VAIL, COLORADO, TOWNHOUSE — 
I - Bedroom apartment, full kitchen. 
Quiet. Nice deck overlooking Gore 
Creek. Sleeps 2-4. US. $895/week. Call 
for brochure: (303) 781-8048. 
GREAT SKIINCII WINTER PARK, COLO- 
RADO — 3-Bedroom condominium. All 
amenities, bus. Call: (970) 667-2635/ 
home, or 669-6900/work. 

WINTER PARK, COLORADO— 3-Bed- 
room, 2-bath loft condo. Meadowrldge. 
Great location, year-round activities. 
Call: (708) 584-6407. 
DISNEY/EPCOT AREA. ORLANDO, 
FLORIDA — 2-Bedroom, 2-bath condo. 
fully furnished with extras. Sleeps six. 
Minutes from Disney, Epcot, Universal 
Studios. Pool, tennis, golf, shopping. 
Guaranteed best for the money! U.S. 
$450 per week. Call: (407) 877-6885. 

DISNEY ft, FLORIDA CONVENTION CEN- 
TERS — Rve minutes. Luxury houses. Pools, 
tennis, fishing, from US. $72 per night. 
Minimum five nights. Call: (800) 874-3660. 
FLORIDA! FT. MYERS BEACH— Tropical 
Island on Gulf of Mexico! Pool, tennis. 
Beachfront resort condos from U.S. 
$575/week. Call for brochure. Loffreno 
R.E.: (800) 741-2986. 
KEY LARGO, FLORIDA— Private com- 
munity in a tropical island setting. 
Homes, condos in a gulfstream-cooled 
climate. Plane, boat, tennis, and golf fa- 
cilities. Call Parker Black, Prudential Car- 
rier Dickinson Realtors: (800) 692-7633. 

MARCO ISLAND FLORIDA— Homes and 
beachfront condos: dally, weekly or month- 
ly. Beautiful sunsets, gentle surf, tennis, 
golf. Century 2 1 rentals and sales. Call: 
(800) 255-9487. 

NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA— 

Condo overlooking Intercoastal water- 
way. 2 Bedrooms, 2 baths. Screened 
porch, pool, fishing poles, and bicycles. 
Our second home is yours. January. Feb- 
ruary. March. US. S 500 week, $1500/ 
month. Call Owen: (407) 327-6600. 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA— Surf- 
side condo. 2-Bedroom, 2-bath, ocean- 
front rentals. Call: (904) 427-2108. 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA— Pri- 
vate. 3 -bed room townhouse. 2'/i baths. 
Walk to beach. US. S350/week. Call: (905) 
574-0266. 

NORTH CAPTTVA ISLAND, FLORIDA— 

Private, fully equipped beach house. 
Pool, tennis courts, fantastic fishing, 
shelling. Call: (216) 892-1818. 
RAMROD KEY NEAR KEY WEST, f LOR 
IDA — 4-Bedroom, 4-bath luxury home. 
Excellent fishing, diving, swimming area. 
US. SI 100, week Off-season rate from 
September through 16 December. 
$800/week + cleaning. Monthly rate 
available. Call: (305) 565-6506/day or 
(815) 458-6493/night. 
SANIBEL, FLORIDA, SLICE OF HEAVEN — 
2-Bedroom, 2-bath condo on Gulf. US. 
$450-$ 1 400/week. Call: (4 1 4) 462-600 1 . 
KAILUA KONA. HAWAII— Luxury 2- 
bedroom, 2-bath condo. Beach view. All 
amenities. Pool, tennis. US. $85-$ 1 10 
dally. Weekly/monthly discounts. Call: 
(916) 284-7501. 

KAILUA, KONA COAST, HAWAII— 

Oceanfront deluxe. 2-bedroom. 2-bath, 
fully equipped condo with pool and 
view you dream about. U.S. $800 per 
week, plus tax. Paul Davis. Box 198. 
Rancho Santa re. CA 92067, USA. Call: 
(619) 756-2162. 

KAILUA KONA, HAWAII— Oceanview 
home, one block from ocean. Large 4- 
bedroom house. Nicely furnished. Lanai 
with spa. U.S. $225/day. Call for free 
brochure: (800) 447-5662 or (209) 
233-6420. 



KAUAI, HAWAII- PRINCEVILLE— 5-Star 
oceanfront. luxury condo. 2-Bedroom. 

2- bathroom next to Prlnceville Hotel. 
Pool, tennis, golf, hiking, whale watch- 
ing. US. $1 100 Weekly. Phone/FAX: (808) 
528-2980. 

KIHEI, MAUI, HAWAII— Gorgeous 2-bed- 
room, 2-bath beachfront, ground-floor 
condo. Sleeps six. Pool, tennis. Call: (503) 
285-0925. 

KIHEI, MAUI, HAWAII— Spacious 2-bed- 
room, 2-bath, ocean-view condo. Beau- 
tiful beach, fully equipped. US. $85/$ 1 10 
daily. Weekly and monthly discounts 
available. Call: (805) 255-8353 or (805) 
251-0036. 

KONA, HAWAII— Keahou Bay. 3-bed- 
room, 2-bath condo. Ocean view. 1 7th 
hole, Kona Country Club. Pool, tennis 
and golf. Weekly discounts. Ask for 
CCV34I: (800) 745-KONA. 
KONA. HAWAII— Two luxury. 4-bed- 
room homes. Beach/surf views, pools, 
jacuzzi tubs, gourmet kitchens. U.S. 
SI350/week. Off-season and monthly 
discounts. Call Rad/Diane: (800) 949- 
3300 or (503) 488-1108. 
KONA COAST, KAILUA, HAWAII— De- 
luxe oceanfront 2+2 condo. Spectacu- 
lar view, beautifully furnished. All ameni- 
ties, heated pool, covered parking. US. 
$700 weekly + tax. Monthly discounts. 
Phone: (714) 640-7227. 

KONA, KOHALA COAST, HAWAII— De- 
luxe 2-bedroom. 2-bath, air conditioned 
condo. Waikoloa Beach Golf Course. 
Pool, spa, ground floor, beach, restau- 
rants. U.S. $ 1 400/week. Call Don for 
brochure: (916) 791-4838. 
MAUI, HAWAII— Beachfront condomini- 
ums. The Whaler on Kaanapali Beach. 
Swimming pool, tennis, spa, sauna. 
Phone: (515) 292-4561. 
MAUI, HAWAII— Oceanfront condos. 
Pools, tennis, and best whale watching. 
I Or 2 bedrooms. Call: (800) 272-3431 . 
MOLOKAI, HAWAII, PARADISE FOUND, 
NEW REDUCED RATES— Gorgeous Ha- 
waii condo. sleeps six. Ocean view on 
golf course, tennis, pool. US. $95 daily, 
$630 weekly. Call: (510) 447-0747. 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO— 4-Bedroom, 

3- bath condo near great mountain. New 
lodges, tows, and runs, wonderful res- 
taurants. Reasonable rates. Call: (360) 
479-6789. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA— Garden 
district apartment. Nightly and weekly 
rates. 1318 Washington Avenue. Call: 
(504) 891-2274. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA- UPTOWN 

APARTMENT — 2-Bedroom condo near 
Audubon Park. Tulane, Loyola. St. Charles 
at Napoleon Avenue. Call: (800) 856- 
0910. 

BOOTH BAY HARBOR, MAINE— Water- 
front condominium, 2-bedroom, 2- 
bath. Summer: US. $750/week. Rest: 
$600/month. Call: (808) 263-0892. 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD ISLAND, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS— (800) 338-1855. Over 
800 vacation rentals. All sizes, prices, 
locations. Realtor. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, MON- 
TANA — Fish Montana's famed Madison 
River Luxurious accommodations weekly. 
River's Edge: (406) 682-7445. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO— Your home 
away from home. Cozy or Grande! Call 
Cyrano's: (800) 722-0099. 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK— Mid-Man- 
hattan. I -Bedroom luxury apartment, 
great views. US. $ 140/nlght. Lower rates 
weekly/monthly. Call: (215) 673-6124. 
ARUBA. LACABANA BEACH RESORT— 
Adjacent to casino. First floor condo can 
accommodate two to twelve people. 
Starting at US. $700/week. Fully equipped 
kitchen. Call Roland: (800) 886-7822. 
BAHAMAS, OUT-ISLAND COTTAGE — 
Accommodates six. Bikes, boat, fishing, 
deserted beaches. US. $550/week. Call: 
(809) 333-4080. 



THUNDERBIRD 

LODGE&ouTPOSTb 

World Class Outposts 
American Plan Lodge 
Manitoba's finest fly-in 
for Walleye & Northern 

1-800-463-4744 



WHISTLER BLACKCOMB. CANADA— 

2-Bedroom condo. Hot tub. sauna, view. 
Close to ski lifts. Call: (604) 298-3470. 
CAYMAN ISLAND CONDO— Ocean- 
front. Seven Mile Beach. 3-Bedroom, 

2- bath, 2 pools. For brochure call owner: 
(423) 929-7043. 

ENGLAND, HISTORIC COTSWOLDS— 

16th Century thatched cottage, carefully 
restored. Idyllic location. Close to Ox- 
ford. Stratford-Upon-Avon, London. Call 
"STEVE" : (Oil) 44- 1 707-642-889. 

DEVON, ENGLAND— Stay with us as 
houseguests In our 450-year-old cot- 
tage. Near Torquay the (birthplace of 
Agatha Christie) and close to Plymouth. 
Ideal for tracing family history. Could 
collect from airport. For details tele- 
phone Barry Carpenter at: (Oil) 44- 
1803-873525 or FAX: (01 I) 44-626- 
332131. 

LONDON, ENGLAND— Self-catering holi- 
day apartments. Close to public transpor- 
tation services. Call: "DON" Russell: 
(01 1) 44-181-505-0642. 

LONDON APARTMENTS & COUNTRY 
COTTAGES — Quality checked and value 
priced. London hotels and car rentals. 
European Holidays: (800) 752-9578. 

NEAR LONDON, GARDEN COTTAGE— 

Ideal for couple or small family. Meet at 
airport. US. $3O0/week. Phone/FAX: (01 1) 
44- 1 708-74-93-54. 

LONDON LUXURY APARTMENTS (800) 
9SS-2727-U.S. $49 NIGHT, KENSING- 
TON — Beside museums, shopping, sta- 
tions. Call: OXBRIDGE APARTMENTS for 
free brochure. Telephone: (01 1 )-44- 171- 
835161 I. FAX: (01 1)44-171-3730036. 

DORDOGNE, SW, FRANCE— 3 Delightful 
holiday cottages, sleep 2,5,6. Superb 
surroundings. Private pool. Linen pro- 
vided. Resident English owners. Special 
winter rates. Call: (01 1) 33 53071775. 
FAX: (01 I) 33 53035164. 

FRANCE: LOIRE VALLEY'S CHATEAUX 
COUNTRYI Beautiful stone farmhouses. 
Friendly, peaceful surroundings. Weekly/ 
monthly. Telephone: (310) 433-3540. 

FRENCH RIVIERA— Private villa with 
pool, view on Mediterranean. 4 Bed- 
rooms, 3 baths. U.S. $2200/week. 
Phone: (01 1) 33 93587102. FAX: (Oil) 
33-93612646. 

PROVENCE, FRANCE— Newly restored 

3- bedroom, 3-bath village home. 30 min- 
utes from Avignon. US. $ 1 1 00/week for 
multi-week rentals. Call: (614) 864- 
3134, FAX: (614) 864-81 17. 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY— Fully fur- 
nished, riverfront-view condo for two. 
Convenient. Bus/parking. Telephone/FAX 
owner: (408) 624-5717. 

TUSCANY, ITALY— Self-catering farm- 
houses near beautiful Etruscan hllltown. 
Free brochure on Tel/FAX: (Italy) (Oil) 
39-575-604505. 

MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA— Luxurious 
private villa. Pool, spectacular view, 
gourmet cook, chauffeur. Call: (414) 
786-7894 or (414) 464-7347. Box 273. 
Elmgrove, Wl 53122, USA. 

T RE LAWNY, JAMAICA— join the list of 
Rotarians who have stayed at our 
4 ■ bedroom. 4-bathroom villa with pool, 
maid, cook, and tennis at the world-fa- 



mous Silver Sands Beach Resort. Beauti- 
ful view of the sea. Golf and other attrac- 
tions nearby. Secured area. Discounted 
rates for Rotarians. For Information and 
brochure, call: (809) 942-2909 or FAX: 
(809) 942-2444 or (305) 383-5966/ 
Florida. 

HUATULCO, MEXICO— Pacific para- 
dise. Studio apartment. US. $285/week. 
Penthouse. $525/week. Equipped, exclu- 
sive location. 18-holegolf. Maid. Dis- 
count for Rotarians. FAX: (Oil) 52- 
5393-1943. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Spec- 
tacular ocean view from gorgeous 
5000- square- foot villa. 3 Large master 
bedrooms with private baths. Large 
pool, terraces. Great cook, houseman, 
maid. Pure water. Vacation paradise. 
US. $375/night. winter season. Call 
"TOM" Berg for brochure: (800) 824- 
4299. Write: 3549 Southwestern. Dal- 
las. TX 75225. USA. 

PUERTO VALLARTA, MEXICO— Beach- 
front, ocean-view condominium. I -Bed- 
room, sleeps four. Pool and all amenities. 
Easy walk to town center, pier, restau- 
rants. US. $350-$700 weekly. Free bro- 
chure: (800) 584-8178. 

SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, MEXICO 

Lovely, spacious home. Very private. Gar- 
dens, terrace, patio. Close to Jardln. 
Caretaker, fully bilingual. Maid service. 
3 Bedrooms, each with private bath. En- 
closed, private parking (No pets, no chil- 
dren, no smoking.) Rate: US. $2600/ 
month. Call: (606) 252-4313. 

ST. MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS, ANTI- 
LLES— 2-Story villa on Dutch side. 

2- Bedroom. 2'/i-bath. Maid service. 40' X 
45' freshwater pool. Short walk to 
beach, next to Cupe Coy Resort. Tennis, 
golf, water sports, casinos nearby. US. 
$ 1 ,600/week In season. US. $800/week 
off season. Two couples can enjoy a 
whole house for less than the price of 
one hotel room for two people. Call 
Howard Ducker: (513) 667-2595 or 
(513) 278-8216. 

ST. MAARTEN, NETHERLANDS, ANTI- 
LUES — Privately owned 2-bedroom, 2'A- 
bath villa. Professionally decorated with 
exceptional furnishings, cathedral ceil- 
ings. TV. stereo, large private patio, A/C. 
maid service, uncrowded pool, a short 
walk to beach and tennis. Call: (716) 
689-4993. 

LUQUILLO, PUERTO RICO— 2-Bed- 
room, furnished apartment near beach, 
rainforest, shopping, restaurants. U.S. 
S500 week Call: (304) 263-4660 or 
write: Plnney, PO. Box 2210. Martins- 
burg. WV 25401. USA. 

MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND— Fully fur- 
nished modern condo. 2 bedrooms. 
I Vi baths, easy access to trains, skiing, 
hiking US. $700, week Call: (605) 348- 
8079. 

ST. CROIX. U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS— Fully 
equipped, oceanfront condo. Pool, res- 
taurant, beaches, tennis, golf, duty-free 
shops nearby. From U.S. $650/week. 
Call: (714) 870-8903. 

ST. CROIX ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY— On 

the beach. 3 Bedrooms. 4 baths. Sur- 
round yourself with comfort and seclu- 
sion. Cool, leafy courtyard, seaside, 
glass-walled living room, private pool, 
and moon-washed deck. Call owner: 
(805) 581-1353 (California). 

ST. JOHN, USVI- Beautiful 3-bedroom. 

3- bath villa with pool. Spectacular view 
of the Caribbean from every room. Call: 
(800) 538-6027. 

ST. THOMAS, USVI— 2-Bedroom. 2-bath 
luxurious oceanfront condo. Call: (410) 
592-6358. or (410) 252-5997. 

TOBAGO. WEST INDIES— Luxury 4-bed- 
room villa. Private pool, maid, beaches, 
golf view. US. $800-$ 1 500 weekly. Call: 
(301)434-8753. 
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sale by mail 



It's not too early to order 
Plaques & Lapel Pins to 
honor Retiring Officers 




A. Rotarian of the Year Award 

Featuring unique Florentine finish over blue marbled solid 
brass plate. Solid walnut plaque. 9" x 1 2". Engraving: 20c 
per letter. 

R34277 Each $39.95 

B. Past President Award 

Etched beveled glass over royal blue velour framed in 
genuine cherry, accented with solid brass. 1 1 V x 1 3%" All 
lettering included. 

R34101 Each $119.95 




Club Officer Award Plaques 

Genuine walnut 8* x 1 0V2" plaques with handsome black 
brass plate screen printed in gold with basic lettering and 
Quill or Key graphics. Engraving: 20c per letter. 
R34175 Club Secretary . . Each . . $39.95 
R34180 Club Treasurer Each $39.95 




< ^ fc -_-^ / American Walnut Gavels 

^Wsy No liner or more appropriate gift from 
^^S^ a club to its retiring president. Walnut 

gavel with emblem screen printed on jeweler s bronze 

engraving band. Engraving: 20c per letter. 

R34305 Each $19.95 



Past Officer Pins 

Pins with blue enameled finish, 
' ? inch in diameter. With pin post 
lapel tack and clutch fastener. 

Each (Q.P.) $ 3.00 

Each (1/10 G.F.) $10.65 
Each ( 10K Gold) . $36.95 
Each ( 10K W.G.) . $36.95 

Past Officer Pins 
with Ribbons 

Emblems with ribbons denoting 
past officer. Size V x IK 

Each (G.P. ) $ 3.35 

Each (1/10 G.F.) . $1 1.95 
Each ( 1 0K Gold) . $41 .95 
Each ( 1 0K W.G.) . $41 .95 

10K Pins emit be Ml with diamonds 

or synthetic stones — See Catalog page 21 — 

Call us for a FREE Catalog 

/ Shipping and Handling additional 




1 RUSSELL - HAMPTON CO. 
j vP/ 15440 West 109th Street 
sTT Lenexa.KS 66219-1306 
1922 913-599-4474 
Toll Free: 1-800-877-8908 Fax: 913-599-3353 



MANAGE YOUR CLUB 
with 

SOFTWARE FOR 
SERVICE CLUBS 

30 day money back guarantee 



Select our Software that fits 
your Club needs & budget 

• Gen'l Ledger & Billing & Secretarial 

• Member Billing & Secretarial 

• Basic Secretarial 



FREE DEMO DISK 



call 800-3WAY DEM 

NON USA 303-638-6779 



3-WAY SYSTEMS 

103 LAKESIDE DR. 
WALHALLA, SC 29691 



Not licensed to reproduce the Rotary Emblem 



PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 

iJoin our authors in a complete, 
[reliable publishing program. ..one 
It hat offers publicity, advertising. 
Ifriendly editorial assistance, and 
■quality books. Carlton Press, a 
[leading subsidy publisher covering 5 
Idecades. is seeking manuscripts for 
Ibook publication. All subjects are 
■welcome. If you have a manuscript - 
lor even if your book is in progress- 
lyou should send for the informative 
132-page booklet. How To Publish 
lYourBook. You can obtain a Free, 
■ professional evaluation of your 
■manuscript. ..with no obligation . We'll 
lalso send you a gift book. Write 
|today for Free booklet . 

CARLTON PRESS 
BKROB 11 W. Mndtt Hum Ytorfc. NY 10001 



JOKES FOR SPEAKERS! 

Topical Joke-Bulletin with approx. 100 
funny one-liners, stories and roast-lines. 
Created by top Hollywood comedy writers. 
Ideal for Business and Club meetings, 
Banquets, etc. Humorize your speech for 
any audience; any occasion. Our 24th 
year. Current issue, $9.50. 
Send check or money order to: 

JOKES UN-LTD. 

8033 Sunset Blvd., Dept. R-8 
Hollywood, CA 90046 



-SHOE POUSHING BRUSH- 

Add a radiant shine to your image with a 
hand crafted, American made shoe pol- 
ishing brush. 100% Silver horsehair set 
into an American black walnut back, Sized 
to carry well in your brief case. Factory 
price $9.95 ea. Shipping Included. DIS- 
COUNTS AVAILABLE FOR FUND RAISERS. 

m mcm m 

622 6th Avenue 
Menominee, Ml 49858 
PHONE: 1-800-701-7957 
FAX: 1 (906) 863-2804 




Officially licensed by Rotary International 



BUSINESS GIFT 
MARKET 

Of THE ROTARlAN's 500.000+ 
business and professional leaders. . . 

• 67% are in 

top management 
positions 

• 89% have company 
purchase involvement 

• 57% are with firms 
which buy business 
gifts — with an avg. 
expenditure of nearly 
$2,300 annually! 

// you want to reach this 
lucrative market, contact: 



ADVERTISING DEPT. 

One Rotary Center 
1560 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston,IL 60201 

847/866-3195, 3196, 3197 

Source: MRl Custom Division, 1/94 
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Why Ski Machines 
Can't Follow in Our Tracks 




Fast Track™ can give you a great aerobic workout 
with virtually NO IMPACT . 




Get a great aerobic workout for hundreds less 
than expensive ski machines. If high priced unci 
complicated ski machines have kept you from 
getting a great aerobic workout, it's time to get on the 
Fast Track to Fitness™. Fast Track™ gives you a 
great aerobic workout that's as easy as walking but 
with 10% less impact on your joints. 

9% less impact than 
cross country ski machines.* 

Only Fast Track™ features the patent 
pending Dual Reverse Incline™ track 
that imitates your leg's natural swing, 
keeping you centered and balanced. 
This natural movement virtually elimi- 
nates all impact on your feet, ankles, 
knees, hips and back. 

Easy to use from day one. Some ski 
machines make you lean on a belly pad 
Some people feel that this awkward 
position — a feeling of falling 
forward with your feet sliding out 
behind you — is unnatural and 
complicated to learn. 
Fast Track™ is incredibly easy 
to use because you're in a 
sturdy, balanced, natural 
upright position. Just place 
your feet on the wide loot pad 
and stride. It's as easy as walking 

Burn twice the calories of walking, 

Walking burns an average of 350 calories 
per hour. UiaFast Track™ can burn up to 

730 calories per hour in the same amount of 
time! Because your workout burns twice the 
calories, you can 
reach your fitness 
goals faster. 



Comes ready to use! 

Fast Track™ comes fully assem- 
bled. Simply raise the handrails, 
turn two knobs and you're ready 
to work out. And Fast Track™ 
weighs in at an ultra-light 
thirty pounds so you can 
easily move it. 

Save hundreds of dollars 
over expensive ski 
machines. For only $299.95 
(plus shipping and handling), Fast Track™ gives you 
an easy and effective aerobic workout with virtually no 
impact. While others are still learning how to use their 
cross country ski machines, you can be well on your 
way to aerobic fitness with Fast Track™. 

Call today for a free brochure and 
informational video. If you'd like to get a 

virtually impact-free aerobic workout for hundreds 
less than some other ski machines, get on the 
Fast Track to Fitness™ today. 



"I've never endorsed an 
exercise machine before 
but that's because there's 
never been an exercise 
machine like the 
FASTTRACI?" before. " 
Cathy Klgby. farmer 
Olympic and Vihrltt 
Cbampitm gymnast. 



Cal/IM 



Calories Per Hour 

© 1995 FasTrak Fitness, a division of 
Amencan Harvest. Inc ail rights reserved Call or write tor 
warranty information As with any fitness program contact your 
doctor before beginning 

U S. Patent Des. 358.436 Other U S 5 Foreign Patents Pending 
'Cross-country skier used was a shuffle skier. 



ORDER NOW! 
Or call for your free video and brochure 

1 -800-47O4848 



YES! I'd like to get on the Fast Track to FHness™ for 
only $299.95. plus shipping and handling of $38.84. 



VISA 
Cud Number 

Signature 

Name 

Address 



. exp. date 



zip 



) . 



Muil check in money order to: 
FasTnik 

-iiKh Pt.-uu.-y Kind. 
Chaska. MN 5S3U) 

\l\ residents include- state sales tax. 



! 



1-800-470-4848 
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stripped gears 




When someone remarks that 
you are over the hill, just remind 
them that it's when you're over the 
hill that you start to pick up speed. 

• Mistakes, after all, do serve a 
purpose. Our friends find much 
pleasure in pointing them out to us. 

• When you're arguing with a fool, 
be sure he isn't doing the same 
thing. 

— From The Rowel, bulletin 
of the Rotary Club 
ofPrescott Valley, Arizona, U.S.A. 

A traveller stopped in a small 
out-of-the-way cafe and ordered 
two fried eggs. When the bill came, 
he was surprised to find that the 
eggs were a dollar apiece. 

He asked the proprietor, "Are 
eggs that scarce here?" 

"No," replied the owner, "but 
tourists are." 

• A dentist who made clever use 
of advertising put up a sign in his 
office: "Painless tooth extraction 
free of charge." A patient soon came 
in. 

But as the dentist removed the 
troublesome tooth, the patient yelled 
in pain. Then, to add insult to injury, 
the dentist demanded his fee. 

"But your sign says you extract 
teeth free of charge!" protested the 



patient angrily. 

"Oh," said the dentist, "please 
read it again carefully. Only pain- 
less teeth are extracted for free. If 
your tooth is hurting, you have to 
pay for its removal!" 

• A tourist in the Holy Land en- 
quired about hiring a boat. He was 
told that the charge was four dol- 
lars per hour. "Four dollars an 
hour!" he exclaimed. "Why, I can 
rent a boat back home for less than 
that." 

"Ah! But this is the Holy Land," 
replied the boatman, "and 
these are the waters on 
which our Lord walked." 

"No wonder he walkedV 
remarked the disgusted 
tourist. 

— Above three items from 
Rotary News, regional 
magazine published in 
India 



A young artist, unable to 
pay his rent, said to his im- 
patient landlord, "In a few 
years' time, people will 
look up at this miserable 
studio and say, 'Harris, the 
famous artist, used to work 
there.'" 

The landlord replied, "If 
I don't get the rent by to- 
night, they'll be able to say 



it tomorrow." 

—J. DAVID SCHMIDT, Rotarian 
Arlington, New York, U.S.A. 

I was the speaker at a Rotary 
banquet and after the event I asked 
my wife how I had done. 

"Very well," she said, "but you 
missed several good opportunities 
to sit down." 

—FRANCIS STEINER, Rotarian 
Granton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

The following reports were sub- 
mitted to an insurance company by 
policy holders asked to describe 
their particular accidents: 

• The other car collided with mine 
without giving warning of its in- 
tentions. 

• A pedestrian hit me and went 
under the car. 

• Coming home, I drove into the 
wrong house and collided with a 
tree I don't have. 

• My car was legally parked as it 
backed into the other vehicle. 

• The guy was all over the place. I 
had to swerve a number of times 
before I hit him. 

• The accident occurred when I 
was attempting to bring my car out 
of a skid by steering into the other 
vehicle. 

— From The London Rotarian, 
periodical of the Rotary Club 
of London, England 




"Father, I'm 16 years old. Isn't it time for you 
to teach me the basics of the king business?" 
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Copyrighted material 



THIS YE AR .. .Rotarians Can 

Raise More Money 
...With Less Effort! 

(...And Have Some Fun Doing It!) 



As Shown On 

ABC Television's 

"Nightline" 

with 

Barbara Walters 

substituting for 

Ted Koppel 



Hi! From working with service clubs 
for almost 14 years, I know what makes 
a good fund-raiser! Several years ago, 
I invented one that you can be proud to 
use — a board game that can be 
personalized to your city, town, county, 
or local community! 

Nationally, over 500 clubs have 
already used this game to raise an 
average of $4,000 to $6,000— while 
putting in much less time and effort 
than most other projects require.. .to 
raise the SAME AMOUNT of money! 

If you decide to use this fund-raiser, 
an edition of the game will be NAMED 
after your city, town, or community. 
Local businesses will PAY you for an 
ad spot on the game board, and local 
residents will buy copies of the game 
from local businesses that sell copies 
of the game FOR you! 

<0> It s Easy, It s Fun! 

It Takes Just One Person 
to Run This Project 
Successfully! 

<0> You Make $1,000 to 
Over $20,000! 

^ Gain Lasting Publicity 
and Recognition 
for Your Club 

<0> Almost NO City or Town 
is Too Big or Too Small! 

Your Total Investment: 
A $50 Deposit 

For a FREE "Idea Kit," 

and Complete Information ... 

CALL (313) 946-5400 
(Day or Night!) 



Or WRITE: 



Mike Kuzma 
30965 Pennsylvania 
Romulus, Ml 48174 





5^? 




"The best [fund-raiser] 
we ever had. 

The easiest to make a 
big pile of money in 
one shot." 

— Paul Jen kins, Winona Lake, IN 

See What Other Club Members Say: 

Raise more money ...with less effort! 

"[We netted] $16,500.00. Ifs a great idea...a 
lot more fun.. .more profitable...." 

— Karen Smith, Greensboro, NC 

"This is a great money-maker and.. .we did this 
project with virtually two people." 

— Jean Gehlsen, Gr. Manassas, VA 

"We [netted] over $8,000.00. It was kind of 
exciting ...You can just work.. .a short period 
of time and then realize such a phenomenal 
profit!" —Helen Stead, North Brunswick, NJ 

Local businesses will want to help you! 
(I'll show you exactly what to do!) 

"[Local businesses] didn't want to be left out!" 

— Man Senich, Hibbing, MN 

"...Businesses were excited — that their name 
would be on a game [named after the town]." 

— Michele Wrublevski, South Plainfield, NJ 



YOU don't sell the games! You just drop 
them off at participating local businesses, 
and watch the games disappear! 
"It was the best projecl we ever had.. .and it 
only took one man, practically, to do it! 

[The games]. ..sold. ..within a week. They 
just disappeared! People loved it! Most of the 
[local merchants] on the [game] board helped 
sell the games. They went like hotcakes! 
We made...over $10,000.00.... 

[The following year we ordered] 700 more 
[games] and sold them the same way. 

[Altogether] we made around 
$ 18,000.00." —Frank Payn, Bellingham, WA 

"...Sold out 400 [games] in 3 days. Please send 
200 more." — Patrick McKilrick, Marietta, OH 

"If we'd known [the games] were going to sell 
so well, we'd have ordered 1,000 right off. It's 
a great project" — Dan Carney, Ypsilanti, MI 

Still not convinced? By telephone and free 
materials I will personally help guide you 
to complete success. 

"You know, the first lime we glanced at the 
idea we thought. Oh boy, just another off-the- 
wall money-maker.... We sat on this for more 
than two months. Well, I don't have to tell you 
how it went. We.. .will make. ..about 
$11,000.00. Now, that's not bad going in with 
no money, is if?" —Bill Ford, Monroe, Ml 



atenal 




Calgary will be great... 
and it can even be greater... 



By Alex Tilley, Tilley Endurables Inc. 

I'll get back to "greater" and the asterisk soon. 




First, Alberta: There's just so much to experience! 

Consider Banff and Lake Louise and their mountain settings... and 
Jasper National Park! Or Waterton Lakes National Park where the 
prairie ends and the mountains erupt — and Head-Smashed-In 
Buffalo Jump! See the finest display of dinosaur bones, at the Royal 
Tyrrell Museum of Paleontology in Drumheller.... 

Also In Canada 
— and Rotations from around the world are coining to know 
about it! — is a new type of travel 
clothing that lasts and lasts, is easy 
to care for. looks smart anywhere, 
and even has secret pockets to 
protect against pickpockets — our 
version of the Four- Way Test. 

Most Canadian Rotarians 
know and will speak kindly of Tilley Endurables. (Ask one!) 
Probably you will too, once you've come to know of our modest 
Canadian company. So let us introduce ourselves — by inviting you 
to get into our rather unusual underpants. 

Back To The Asterisk 

Here*s why, whenever you travel, you'll warn the freedom of 
wearing Tilley Travel Underwear: 

• Fast-drying: Wash it at night and wear it. dry, to breakfast. With 
two sets, you can travel the world. (One will do you quite nicely 
in friendly, informal Alberta.) 

• Great Comfort: More so even than 
cotton, not only because it's so soft, 
but also because it hardly ever gets 
sweaty. It's stain, odour and bacteria 
resistant, and won't chafe, bind or 
climb up where it shouldn't. 

• Guaranteed: If you don't agree with 
my assessments, phone us. We'll 
refund your money and you get to 
keep the underwear. 

iWe only tell this to Rotarians. of course.) 

Sizes, choices, etc: S - XXXL. Any 
color you wish as long as it's white. 
Ladies' Travel Briefs: $15.00; Men's 
Travel Briefs: SI 7.00. sm $250 for 2 sets 
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FREE to ROTARIANS 

- with an underwear or other Tilley item order - 

(one of the below per family, please) 

Two passes to the Royal Tyrrell Museum 
($15.00 value). 

Five opportunities to win the services of a chauffeur and stretch 
limousine with gas for 8 hours before, during or after the convention. 



(The draws will he made hy surprised customers on May 15. in our Don Mills. 
Ontario. Flagship Store. Picture your spouse's surprise and delight if you win!) 

3 Our current Catalogue, and even more. 
Even if you're not going to Calgary, you mus t 
phone for a catalogue and "even more"! 




You'll Appreciate This 

Sir Edmund Hillary - a 

In 1 980. unable to find a proper out- great humanitarian and a 
door hat, "Alex" Tilley made one as frequent speaker at Rotary 
a hobby. Unexpectedly, the Tilley Hat turned out to be 
the best-made and most practical hat available anywhere, 
and its success changed his life. Now, 16 years later, 
this modest Canadian makes the longest-lasting, most 
practical and probably the most carefully made travel 
clothing — and still the best outdoor hat — in the world. 

His family-owned business includes several 
successful stores in Canada, and mail-order divisions in 
Canada, the U.S.A.. and Britain. It supports Rotary. 

Over 500 stockists on 3 continents provide Tilley Hats 
— including the gift shop at the Royal Tyrrell Museum — 
plus 28 other stores in Alberta. 

Four Tilley "boutiques" will open in San Francisco on 
April Fool's Day... Typical! 



To celebrate the Rotary International Convention in Canada. 
all Paul Harris Fellows will receive a 10% discount on all 
purchases from us this year, including this one. Just tell us. 

Phone now while you're thinking about it... and 
be sure to mention that you're a Rotat ion. — 

InU.S.A. 1-800-884-3085 
In Canada 1-800-363-8737 M 
From Elsewhere 

(416) 444-4465 
...or write to us. 



"WORLD HEADQUARTERS ": 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 



TILLEY ENDURABLES 

900 Don Mills Road, Don Mills. 
300 Langner Road, West Seneca, 



Ontario M3C 1 V6 Canada 
New York 14224 
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